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« Mengeance id Mine.” 


o 


Wibrare they luins—the pleuus that stretch to the west - 
An ocean of trackless waste, unbroken and rude, 

Where an Austral sun tlings fire on earth's lace breast, 
Brazen skies o'crhanging a treeless solitude, 


Wide are the plains--the plains that shimmer and surge — 
Leagues of billowy grass like an angry sea. 

tend ‘neath the storm-wind, chanting its mystic dirge-— 
The wind that knows no Lord — Lord of ocean and lea 


Calm are the plains, when the moon's clear beams cue shed 
And the wilds lie hushed, a'l shrouded in silver wrey, 

And Nature sinks to rest like one whose life lias the 1, 
Een as a bride, Iving dead, in her bridal array. 


Weird are the plains the plains that wait for the dawn 
When the shadowy darkness strives with the sickly 
light, 
And the battle lings in the b dance, finely drawn, 
Till the spears of morning picree through the mail of 
night. 


Who shall hear, O Nature, messages thou wouldst send 
Tn thy desolate places, far from the moving throng % 
Ah, but the soul that loveth thee, best may comprehend, 
The voice of the silence speaketh louder than song | 


PART I. 


Wuert the Flinders swerves to the Gulf mid-t yellow 
plains, 
Tn a dand of drouth and thirst. amd fever and flood, 
Where sweltering summers are followed by tropie rains 
And human safety is bought wits hicmin blood 


Tn the days gone by, when searee!y a white neu’ face 
Had troubled the realms where the dark skinned lian. 
ters roam, 
Amos Mostyn discovered aresting places 
Tn the ntmost wilderness and culled it Sioa ! 7 
A desolate man, cursed with amor cid anit, 
Vexed with a croc! wrong, and at secret erief, 
With a heart that had lost its trust ia ha manking, 
Building a faithless creed on a dead belief. 


Outerst, hermit, misanthrope, what you will! 

Worn by fever and burnt by the hot wind’s breath, 
Severed from every tie, yet nursing in exile still 

A deathless hate in a life that was living death. 


Hate of a wrong, which wrought, nought could amend ! 
Hate of a hideous memory, never to fade ! 

Folly of faith, which trusted blind to the end! 
Hate of the false betrayer, and of the fool betrayed ! 


[All Rights Reserved.) 


fe tari and nok 


ate of a heavenly face ini hous oo vib tert! 


Of wounds made keener deat coder frtenmdscipys wanes! 
OF healthy morals poisoned by re ovr. cars 


Hate of the hate that bated ss scun a thine! 


Whatever of brighter memori -' canted thesis 
Commune of cultured iinds Fevecof the nebds borsn 
We made mo sien in the refi os erties seocuche 
Pour wills of slab, and aba o root battered cad wenn! 


A rongh hut, built for sieze. woth Da opeli ole Towa 
Where splintered wood ao tothe broken shaft hod. 
tell 
Of nights when the earbine’s crack and its hiessee bal 
Mileneed the thud of spears et the tienedish vedi 


For every dent of spears on ths tonely hast 

For cach bel of cattle slain ci caerafty strife. 
Mostys had cut a netehon dec es butt. 

And every notch betokene | tormeui tits 


Vil dhe whe followed aad o-oo domet get Past fee uur: 
A name of terror todmen of covurlike tice 
They called him Spirti' Lord oof Vannder and 
Flame 7 —- 
Por miles around the myatl) ould shorn the place, 
Such was his life no friend. - ove fore dusky boys 
Tending his herd; holdie ¢ cs lite i dias tein, 
What wonder that, without ¢ ndships or hopes ar ia. 
Vhas silent meta seemed ct etothes silent have. 


The foll dark beard and lew: sotattoal ined werey 
The strony form shrivetied bee fae deeecntie Weetl a 
stianed — 
Barnet black by blistering wir 
But. the cy nie sneer and the 


tedthie Mores seas rev, 
cong whines rembuned, 


Yet Nature was to himias ane on bev, 
Scerets of thowers and tr: sss cet othe carch and 
skies, 


Bird and insect life, the eine ss we We overlook 
He studied all—their ways cod chetr my stertes, 
He had seen the plains atie when che earth Mehl 
bright, 
And the sky was lost in sine and the wine) was freed, 
And the racing flames blew © oir them mad delight 
Strong as the ocean waves. -wift as the Heetest steed, 


He dead seer the plats by fheel when the eve loaed 
forth : 
Ou deagues of vellow wares cad deafrine word, 
Whenonty the tallest tree tape iuaed the erek ta the 
north, 
Andooall was oa sullen seay save where the lone hut 
stood, 


He bad seem plas an sorting won the cattle rave 
Knee deep tn ures and herbave at every line, 
When. soft as the subtle tif of the sky ab Wee, 
Climineredt the swamps te the east whore the blue. 
Vaigsh 1 WMA 


Sothe vous rodledion. (Vine world of it missed) the mun 
tl ud Toons alone ne d Gite ae 


peoustee has flute, 
We tad elvosen has lot, Wheres tre verter Cyan ae vid sean 
Tis inteld sriet or nears the streneth oof bas bate. 


Saroftar nels to wonhd scot frou troubled steep, 
Moron Revenge D  Revenae Sand oo Pie hour da 
niceh 
And shout one tame. wath earees bitter and deen: 
* Dasepe A ife fer adfe An eye for an eve!” 


At times he world poss whole davs ina moving trines, 
Speechless. spell bornd. sturrne with eahd soteves, 

Vill the dasty boys. who bowed dim, fe aeed fis alas = 
So fierce lis ragdt mous d) frome bis revecns 


One might he fern cade sone rede. cd be ened oys, 
A battere | Bible, with poor. ve ultora: 
Andohe droaaht a oeut trea ats «bast ro othe threstde 
blaze. 


Anidiopetre dd the frvok Wothe ce scree cr af ovis scoop, 


Nie Saws us diss eves booked dessa om the weitterm word 


Of ditt who first frome Goad tac Go attes cana + 
Vemeouree tsomine  Dowaill repre. sactho the Beard’ 
Vhen de pase ow th oamoeath amd than the book ma the 
Viosneaes, 
Veto nam Ut tots Corer s aged tts debs a ese 
Phos woe decaf wormtes casnt aate: beset and) Sana, 
Vinvonsty acl ue Dredine sen fectnce that ostiece d has 
Dee ust, 


They hannted hin lise the swing of some old refrain 


Like the seed that stan Seren darkuess uptlats qour, 
Lake the seal roo spark. unseen GH) fanned by the 
wind, 
Unknown te the sian the seed of a splendid Hower 
Pad taken reot ey the somof tas morbid) rund 


Por itchane «ben aday as Atos rode alone 
Bat owe tights camp from home. es anand plan, 
Vhat be femud a horse Dene dead. wiohoa brand unkown, 
With the saddle turned and erushed, and a broken 
rein, 


He had flung his clothes 
from his limbs in a 
maddening thirst, 

And gaunt and nude 
he lay in a globe 
of flies ; 

But he was not dead, 
for fever by suffer- 


ing nursed, 
Shook his framo with 
tremors and blazed 


forth in his eycs. 


And Amos stared at 
the face, crying 
“Man or ghost ?” 

And staggered like ¢ 
one who reels from 
a blow of fate: 

“Dresden? This is 

the — I have 
ior most, 

Te stand alone te- 

neath heaven with 
the man I hate.” 


A white mist blurred 
his sight, and his 
cheek grew pale, 

He clung to his horae for support with a sickening 


pain. 
And nal tones of the deep woice changed to a childizh 

wail : 
“Isitadream? Or bas solitude turned my brain?” 


Then he who lay there uttered a startled cry, 

) And fixed his eye on Amos with fiendish glarc, 
_— And strove to rise, but faint with agony 

Sank again to earth with a deep groun of despair, 


Yet, pointing his wasted finger at Amos, spoke : 
« —_ not to haunt me now, O, ghost of the 
t ” 
And, at the voice, the fire of revenge awoke, 
And Amos hissed thro’ his teeth, * At last ! at last! 


# “ Aneye foraneye! A life foralife! Shall it be? 
> For deadly wrong shall not be wrought by the 
F sword ? 


Ah ; by sword and fire! Sweet is revenge to mo — 
‘Vengeance is Mine ; I will repay,’ saith the Lord. 


“ Have I not dreamt and prayed and hungered for this 
Thro’ w ears alone in a dreary laud? 

Hidden myself lest my soul should answer fur his ? 
Yet fate hath given mine enemy into mine hand! 


“ When » wrecked her life and mine, did he count the 
cost 

se deem that her sinful death could make him 

On oe that her faith was gone and her soul was 
lost 


Dresden, answer! , . , Yea, thou shalt answer 
to me. 


“ Now I am ripe for vengeance, I thirst to slay, 

To drain to the dregs the joy this cup shall afford ! 
Who shall deny me this? What cause for delay ? 

* Vengeance is Mine ; I will repay,’ saith tho Lord. 


‘*Can he change the past, 
lost freshuess of faith 
restore ? 

Who dealeth torture, 
by torture must ex- 
atte d 

I challenge judgment, 
Who, once in the 
days of yore 

Caled me cold, shall 
learn that I know 
how to hate! 


.- ‘Let me watch him die— 
die of a raviug thirst, ~ 
Whilst I laugh aud 
gloat aod drink my 

fill at his side! 

Of forms of vengeance 
surely none so ac- 
curst ? 

*T will be sweet to think 
that he knew me ere 
he died. 


“©O Blessed Power, that 


Cael me my heart's 

ire! 

3 That yields this life to me as my tightoous due, 
With choice of torment by bloodshed, or thirst, or fire ! 


- “Ah! Too good to be true! Too good to be true!” 


“And Amos hissed thro' his teeth, ‘At las?! at last!'" 


* Nursing, unasked, the man he had sworn to slay.” 


“Stay!” saith the Voice, ‘‘ One Torture thou dost forget. 
Gea giveth more—His see deeper than thine. 
Who is armed with smiteth deadlier yet. 
Pay thou a mortal wrong with revenge divine. 


“ Stain not thine hand with blood of so mean a thing! 


Sound on the of the spirit a nobler chord ! 
The barb of a veth the bitterest mind ! e 
‘Vengeance is Mine ; I will repay,’ said the Lord. 


“Ah! But who then shall measure the sacrifice? _ 
Or count the sum of the loss which I thus forego ? 
I, who have lusted to clutch his throat in a vice ! 
I, who bave prayed for the day when his bloodshould flow! 


* * * 
“Spirit or Voico ?—1 know not 
—whatever thou art, 
Enough—Let him live ! — 
Lo! the fire of thy mystic 


word ‘ 
Kindles the gin of my child- 
hood noWin my heart. 
‘Vengeance is Thine ; Thine 
is the judgment, O Lord !’” 
s ® e 


Two men alone in a but in the 
Austral Wild— 

Alone with the ghosts of the 
past, and a dead desire. 
One lies on the green-hide 
couch asleep like a child : 
One leans his heal on his 

hand by the flickering fire. 


And sudden gleams on the wall's rough timbers shed 
Fantastic shadows as though in a phantom chase, 
And calm and white as the face of the peaceful dead, 
The sleeper's features seem in their resting-placc. 


And all around them a silence still as death, 
Not a sound to break the spell of the voiceless air, 
But loud and deep and clear with passionate breath 
The voioe of bis soul is speaking to one man therc. 


PART II. 
Tiouci Te veileth His face and His footsteps arc not 
known, 
Though whither His purpose tends be hidden afar, 
God works not blindly. Sha'l we judge by our own 
The wisdom that rales the light of the farthest star ? 


For days io raging fever, with reason fled, 
He who had sinned lay stricken, and night and day 
Amos Mostyn watched by the sufferer's bed, 
Nursing, unisked, the man be bad swora to slay. 


Till the frenzy passed and the clouded brain grew clear, 
Aud, like one who wakes from a troubled dream, he 
stirred, 
He raised his eyes, and saw who was standing near— 
The cyes of the two neu met, with uever a word. 


There are thoughts unspoken, which reach to the inmost 
soul 
There are tales untold revealed ina single glance, 
A flash of intuition bared lke a scroll 
The mind of each to each in his countenance. 
° e * * 


So they lived awhile—strange friends—by that loncly 
creek, 
With their deepest thoughts unuttered, yet glowiag 
still. 
Betwixt them a past of which they dared not speak, 
And the fate moved onward to do God’s will. 


For as each slow day saw 
Dresden's strength 


return, 

(Though weak and ail- 
ing still, scarce able 
to stand) 

He longed for the south 
as the barefoot pil- 
grims yearn 

For the goal of a pro- 
mised good in a dis- 
tunt land, 


And Amos, reading the 

signs of his soul's 
r unrest, 

nd leaving in charge 
the boys whom he 
trusted moat, 

Moved from the rude log 
hut in the burning 


west, 

O'er the billowy plains 
= and leas, for the 

eastern coast, 


They made their stages short for the helpless man ; 

By fireless camps they elumbered to cheat the blacks, 
Till eight days’ journey done, one night they ran 

Close to a reedy creek, upon white men’s tracks. 


: PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


No camp they found, yet guessed that it must bo near, 
¢ with the tedious in the stifling glaro 

They laid them down to sleep without guard or fear, 
Feeling at last their dreams might be free from caro. 


And Peace might have ma le hor home by that lonely cree 
Where the waters slumbered by starlight and wiuds 


caressed. : 
Not asound was heard save the curlew’s mournful shriek, 
In a guttural key re-echoed from east to west. 


And Amos leapt to his feet as he heard the sound, 
And grasped his rifle, His was no idle fear ; 

For swift as thought, from the walls of darkness round, 
Straight at the sleeping forms came a whistling spear. 


The black boys heard. Like oue, on the midnight air, 
Three carbines flashed and volleyed a stern reply, 

Yet Amos felt, as he shielded the sick man there— 
Felt with a joyful grief that his hour was nigh, 


By dim trees flitted dark figures but half concealed, 
From every sound resoun.je4 a hideous din, 

And ever, whilst loud and de..dly their carbines pealed, 
Shower after shower of spea-s came pouring in. 


This was no running skirmish from tree to tree, 
Where the marksman shifts his ground ere he fires 


again 
Witha helpless man to guard, it were death to flec ; 
Death to force a pathway, and death to remain. 


“ Hark!" cried Amos, who knelt by ths sick man's sid: 
“Those are whitemen's shouts! The fightis not over yet. 

Fire! ‘Niere are rifles near which may tarn tho tide 
And teach these heathen Icssons hard to forget.” 


Then hisscd a spear, straight as a dart from a bow. 
And Amos Mostyn sank to the earth like a stone, 
Fell, and lay by the side of his former foe— 
Dying to save the life which had wrecked his own! 


“Then hissed @ 


spear, . os And 
Amos Mostyn 
sink to the earth » 
like a stone,” 


And, as he fell, he lifted his eyes and saw 

On Dresden’s face an anzuish too great for word— 
Remorse! The judgment of God's unerring law, 

“ Vengeance is Mine ; I will repay,” saith the Lord. 


He did not hear the rattle of guns to the right, 

The white man’s shout, or the black man’s sullen stand ; 
Nor see the friendly faces that broke into sight 

As the rescue swept the ranks of that savage band ; 


But he lay, majestic, calm, on the blood-stained sod, 
With the breeze of night and theshadowy trees o'erhead, 
With Prec oad face upwards turned to the heaven 
oO — 


For Amos Mostyn, the misanthrope, was dead ! 


And the world, which knoweth nought of her greatest men, 
Moved on unchanged—ambition, and scheme, and jest ; 
While only one man knew, of the millions then, 
That the soul of her noblest son had passed to his rest. 
* s ® 


There lives a man in the West with his hair like snow 
Aud his fac2 is chased with wrinkles in every part ; : 

Bent is his form, and his footstep heavy and slow, 
For the worm of remorse has eaten into his heart. 


Yet he lives; and the death which he craves for passes by ; 
In danger, in sickness, in toil, and in hostile strife, 

He has sought for death full oft, but he cannot die, 
For the guard of an unseen power is over his life, 


And oft he bas cried to Heaven in his bitter pain: 
“ How long, oh God, how long will Thy mercy sleep ? ” 
But the Heavens are silent, and only the sad refrain 
Floats through his soul: “ k’en as ye sow ye must reap.” 


Behold, how God's ways are just and His laws endure! 
Why seek revenge by malice of deed or word ? 
cai His hand yet His judgment is following 


“ Vengeance is Mine ; I will Tepay,” saith the Lord. 


fl 
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a I pip not exactly write this story, 
for | can't write very much except 
my name, but | talked it all, from 
Leginning to end, to a man whe 


t ’ At least he said he would, and I am pretty 
sure he kept his word ; but if he did happen to put any mistakes into it, you 
will know they are his, and not mine. 

My name is Mike Flanagan—my father was Michael Flanagan, and my uncle 
was Patrick Flanagan—and [ was born in Ireland, in the city of Cork. We all 
came to Liverpool when [ was a baby, and after everybody that belonged to me 
died I went to sea. I never saw my uncle Patrick, but IT always thought a great 
deal of him, because I was told he was a pirate, and that, of course, made the 
family very proud ; but I found out, after I grew up, that he was only a pilot 
in Queenstown harbour, which is very different from being a pirate. 

When I went to sea I was fourteen years old, and I made seven voyages 
hetween Liverpool and ports in America, France, and Germany. I liked the 
Atlantic well enoagh, but I wanted to make a voyage in a deep-water ship, so I 
shipped on board the 7hompson, an American ne that was bound from Liver- 
pool to New York, New York to San Francisco, and then to China. I was sixteen 
years old then, and though I shipped as ordinary seaman I expected that, after 
the ship got back to Liverpool, I would be able to ship as A.B. 

There were twenty-two of us in the forecastle—ten A.B.’s, ten ordinary seamen, 
and two boys. The captain and the second mate were very decent, but the mate 
was a hard nan, and, as [ was in his watch, I didn’t have a very good time. He 
was a Nova Scotia chap, and he was a mean, bullying fellow. He was no sailor- 
man either, and I don’t sce how he ever got to be mate of a ship. 

We had one passenger. He was a man about thirty years old, and he was 
making the voyage for his health, because he wasn’t very well. He was thin and 
tall, with the brightest cyes you ever saw, and he had a servant with him to take 
care of him, who was the laziest and most worthless chap I ever saw. 

None of us knew exactly what was the matter with the passenger,. except 
that he didn’t seem to be very strong. At least, we all thought he wasn't, 
until one day, when the mate happened to be laying into me with a rope’s-end 
—which he had a way of doing—the Poe juinped up and snatched the 
rope away and tod the mate that if he touched me 
again he'd heave him overboard. The mate was twice 
the passenger's weight, but instead of killing him on the 
spot, as I expected of course he would do, he was actually 
frightened, and walked away without saying a word. 

That was the beginning of my acquaintance with the 
queer passenger. After that he often used to talk to me 
when we happened to be,on deck together, and was as 
kind to me as he could be. 

He told me his name was James Robinson Crusoe, and 
that his grandfather was a very celebrated man, who 
lived for twenty-eight years on an island all by himself, 
having been cast away. The passenger was for ever 
talking about his grandfather, whose name was Robinson 
Crusoe, without the James; but I never could see that 
the old man amounted to very much, though I never read 
the book of travels that he wrote, and perhaps the 
passenger did not always tell the truth about him. 

I got to like Mr. Crusoe very much, though he after- 
wards gave me more trouble than any sailor-man ever 
before got into through being kind to a passenger, and 
being willing to talk to him. However, he meant to do 
right, and | shall never forget how he stood up for me 
when the mate was arguing with me, though of course, 
being a passenger, he had no right to be interfering 
between the officers and the men. 

We sailed from Liverpool on the first day of Novem- 
ber, and we had very decent weather all the way to New 
York, and on to the Horn and round it, for that matter. 
We all thought we were going to make a good passage 
to San Francisco, when our luck turned, and we gota 
etrong northerly wind that lasted till the captain got out 
of patience and put the ship to the westward in hopes 
of meeting a fair wind. We must have run a long way 
out of our course, but the wind still hung in the north, 
until one day a tremendous hurricane struck us all of 
sudden from the eastward. ; 

It was about noon, and all hands were at dinner, and 
the captain and mate had gone below to work up their 
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“\ The passenger (uld the mate that if he touched me again he'd heave huis 
isis aia overboard,” long, her stern grounded 


observations, when the second mate sung out for 
all hands to shorten sail. We were on the star- 
board tack, carrying all three topgallant sails. 
We got the topgallant sails rolled up, the main- 
sail, the outer jib, spanker, and maintop-gallant 
stay-sail stowed, and were furling the fore and 
mizzen upper top sails, when the gale struck us. 
The captain was on deck long before this time, 
and as it was blowing tuo hard to bring the ship 
up tothe wind with the sail she had on her, he 
squared the yards and put her right before it. 

We had the worst job | ever saw to get the 
sail off her. By the time we had the upper top- 
sails furled, and the fore and aft sails stowed, we 
had to reef the fore-sail, the fore and main lower 
top-sails, and to furl the mizzen top-sail. All 
hands were on the foreyard for at least an hour 
hefore we could get the sail reefed, and half a 
dozen times | thought we should have to give it 
up. However, we got it reefed and set at last, 
and when we were just through with it the sail 
split and blew away. 

By this time it was blowing harder than [ 
ever saw it blow before, and the ship was taking 
in green seas on each side over the rail every 
time she rolled. The captain knew we had no 
time to lose, for the ship was continually burying 
herself nearly up to the foremast, she still had so 
much sail on her; so he ordered the fore and 
mnizzen top-sails to be brailed up, and let them blow away, while we close-reefed 
the lower maitop sail, which we did without very much ditliculty, and then 
knocked off to get our suppers. 

The forecastle was all atloat with the water that had come down the hatchway 
hefore anyone had thought to close it, so we had our supper on the quarter-deck, 
where all the people, except the cook and Mr. Crusoe, were gathered. Mr 
Crusoe had got a fall, so | heard his servant say, and his left leg was a little 
sprung, so that he didn’t care to come on deck, but stayed below in his berth. 

The wind kept on freshening, and the sea kept on getting up, and by tha 
time we were through with our supper we had to take the top-sail off her, and 
Iing her down to bare poles. Even then she travelled faster than she had ever 
done before in her life, and she must have been making a good fifteen knots an 
hour. Nobody could go forward, for the waist of her was mostly full of water, 
su r hands stayed on the quarter-deck, and waited for the hurricane to blow 
itself out. 

It didn’t show the least sign of blowing itself out, and if it had known how to 
blow harder it would have done it. It blew for three days and nights, gradually 
lacking to the northward and westward, until on the last night the ship was 
heading nearly south-east. Of course we sailors liked it, all except the fact that 
it was impossible to do any cooking. 

All we had to do was to take our tricks at the wheel, and then to sit round 
the mizzen-mast and wonder if it meant to blow for ever. We didn’t keep any look- 
out, for nobody could get forward, and the air was so black with fying spoondrift 
that you couldn’t see much more than the length of the ship. Of course the mate 
growled at usa good deal, but even he couldn't think ofany work that we could 
do, so we didi’t mind him. 

Tt was about the middle of the last night of the hurricane that the ship struck. 
Without giving us the least warning, she struck a reef, and the fore and main- 
mast and the mizzen top-mast went overboard together, At the same moment a 
sat boarded us over the stern, and swept the captain, the second mate, and tive 
or six of the men away with it. The rest of us took to the mizzen rigging, and 
expected every moment that the ship would go to pieces. 

She held together, however, though she pounded heavily and the seas broke 
over her constantly. There was only one boat left that had not been stove to 
pieces or swept awey, and that was on the top of the deck-house. The mate and 
the rest of us watched our chances, and got safely where the boat was and launched 
her, 

We were just going to cast off, when I remembered the passenger, and climbed 
on board the wreck again to look for lim. The men shouted to me to come back, 
but the mate sang out that 
there was no room for passen- 
gers, and shoved the boat off. 
I saw a big sea lift her and 
carry her out of sight, and 
then I went below to tind 
Mr. Crusoe. 

I found him crawling up 
the companion-way, and 
nearly drowned by the water 
which every minute or two 
rushed down on him. I got 
him on deck, and- made ao 
rope fast round his waist, 
and then around mine, and 
after a while 1 got him into 
the rigging, where we were 
out of the reach of the sea. 

We had hardly got into the 
rigging, when the ship slid 
over the reef into smoother 
water, and drifted away he- 
fore the wind. The sea did 
not break over us any more, 
but we stayed in the rigging, 
for Lexpected that we would 
sink in a few minutes, and 
there was a chance that she 
might sink where the water 
would be shallow. 

She swung round and 
drifted stern foremost, and 
I could see by the way she 
rolled that shere was a great 
deal of water in her, although 
her deck was still a good six 
feet above the water. Be- 
fore she had drifted véry 
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ph gently, and remained high and dry, although the forward part of her, as 
as the stump of the foremast, was under water. 

Of course we did not stay in the rigging any longer, but came down and made 
ourselves comfortable on the quarter-deck. I got the hand-lead and sounded the 
water. I fuund that we were on a sandy bottom, and that it shelved so gently 
that there was no danger that the ship would slide off and sink in deep water. 

The wind still blew hard, but the reef protected us from the sea, and there was 
no danger that the ship would break up unless the wind changed. I went into 
the cabin, which was quite free from water, and brought up a couple of mattresses 
and some blankets, and told Mr. Crusne that we would turn in and slecp on deck 
till morning. 

He had not said very much since I brought him on deck, except to ask where 
the rest of the people were. I told him that the mate might not have meant to 
desert us, but that he cast loose so as to prevent the boat from being stove against 
the side of the ship; but Mr. Crusoe said that, whether the mate deserted us 
wilfally or not, I would have been in the boat if I'had not gone back to try tosave 


@ passenger. 
He put his hand on my shoulder, and said, “ Mike, you have d 
noble action, and I shall never forget it as long ns 
I live.” But I told him that we had Letter go to sleep = 
while we had the chance, and that we could find out in 
morning whether we were going to live or be 
wned, 

At any rate, we were safe enough for that night, and 
could be sure of a good breakfast out of the calin stores 
in the morning. I don’t believe in looking too far ahead, 

a good night's sleep, with no turning out to come on 
deck in the middle of the night, and with a good break- 
fast waiting for you, and nobody to sct you at work, is 1 
good enough prospect for me. So I rolled myself up in 
my blanket, with a good soft mattress under me, and a 
real feather pillow under my head and was asleep inside 
of five minutes. 


Cuapter II. 


I woke up about five o'clock the next morning. It 
was a beautiful day. The wind had all died down, and 
the sea where the wreck was lying was as smooth as the 
Mersey. We were stranded close to the shore of a lovely 
island, and in the opposite direction I could see the surf 
breaking on a reef that seemed to surround the island 
about a mile from the shore, everywhere except towards 
the nowt where there was an opening about half a mile 


The island seemed to be covered with trees that grew close down to the 
shore, and ut the northerly end there was a high hill that was shaped like a 
sugar-loaf. I could not see any signs that the island was inhabited, and the 
wreck lay so close to the beach that I could have swum ashore without the 
least trouble. 

I let Mr. Crusoe sleep while I split some dry wond from the door of the 
captain’s room and started a tire in the galley. I found coffee, and _pilot- 
bread, and a lot of cold roast lamb in the steward’s pantry, and when I 
woke up Mr. Crusoe, I told him that the best breakfast he ever heard of was 
ready for us in the cabin. We had china plates to eat off, and a mahogan 
table and arm-chairs, and I found a newspaper and put it by Mr. Crusoe’s 
pais, =" that he could read the news at breakfast, as rich people on shore 

ways do. 

r. Crusoe braced up after breakfast, and found that he could walk pretty 
well. He was in first-rate spirits, and snid the island was the very one where 
his grandfather lived. ‘He landed,” said Mr. Crusoe, “just about where we 
are now, and he had his house just by the side of that hill.” 

“Then we can move into his house and live there, can’t we ?” said I. 

“Of course we can,” Mr. Crusoe replied. ‘Only, you see, it must be awfully 
out of repair by this time. And then I think it very likely that Will Atkins 
and his gang burnt it before they left the island ; for they must have left it. 
or we wonld see some signs of them. 

I never did believe in that fellow’s 
reformation myself, although my dear 
grandfather did.” 

“Well,” said I, “we'll go ashore 
anyhow and see. If you'll help me, 
Mr. Crusoe, we'll build a raft.” - 

“My grandfather built a raft, and 
we'll do everything that he did. 
Only he didn’t have you to help him. 
I don’t know what to do about that,” 
he continued looking puzzled; “I 
can’t drown you now, but you see 
yourself, Mike, that everybody ought 
to have been drowned except me.” 

“You can drown me after we get 
ashore, if you like,” I said ; “I don’t 
care much, I’m sure.” 

You see I felt a little aggravated 
that Mr. Crusoe should stand there 
and tell me I ought to have been 
drowned ; but then I didn’t begin to 
know at that time how aggravating 
he could be. But he was a good man 
for all that. 

The first thing I did was to chop 
away the bulwarks amidships, where 
the spare spars were lashed. Then I 
made a line fast to half a dozen of 
the spars and launched them over- 
board. Then went overboard 
myself and lashed them together. 
and laid planks over them. A good part of the spars that had gone overboard 
where we first struck were still alongside, but they were so mixed up with the 
riggi that I didn’t try to use them. 

Now you want to cut a spare top-mast into three lengths and add them to 
your raft,” said Mr. Crusoe. 

I never supposed that he knew what a top-mast was, but it seems he «id, and 
the top-mast was just what the raft needed to make it float high enough 
oatet the water. However, I afterwards found out that he had got the idea of 
using a spare top-mast out of his grandfather's book of travels. 


"Fe said the ham was goat's flcsh.” 


“It's all rigtt, Mike; my grandjather ran his raft ashore in just the same way,” 


The raft was now quite big enough for us, and we were all ready to load it. 

“ Now we want to take nothing ashore with us this first trip except things 
that we can’t get along without,” said I. : 

“We must take,” said Mr. Crusos, just as if he was reciting a lesson out of « 
book, “three seamen’s chests broken open and filled with bread, rice, Dutch 
cheeses, dried goat's flesh, and a little corn, besides some bottles of rum, the 
carpenter's chest, two shot-guas, two pistois, two rusty swords, three barrels of 
gunpowder, and a bag a oye Pel come, wii you and help you look for 

i andfathers hrs fi 
ee eomuegaee dl ae “And it isn’t going to be our first load,” | 
answered. “Where's our goat's flesh? andl 
what do we want with three barrels of gun- 
powder ?” p ; 

Mr. Crusoe came and looked straight in my 
face with his wonderful bright eyes, and said : 

“Mike, we'll take exactly what I said. You 
can take anything else you want to take, but 
you'll never go ashore if you show a want of 
respect to my sainted grandfather.” : 

Vell, I didn’t want to hurt Mr. Crusoe's 
feelings, so I said I would do what he wanted 
1 couldn’t find any dried gont’s tlesh, but Mr. 
Crusoe found a ham, and said that it was goat’s 
flesh, and I didn’t contradict him. We couldn't 
find any barrels of gunpowder either, though 
we found one small keg of it. 

The raft was big enough to carry a great 
deal more than Mr. Crusoe put on it, so, after 
he was satistied, 1 got together two barrels of 
flour, a barrel of sugar, a bag of coffee, two 
Dreech-loading rifles, a lot of cartridges, Mr. 
Crusoe's trunk, the captain’s chest, and the 
medicine-chest. Then [ found two long oars 
and a big coil of rope, not much Jarger than 
signal halyards, and put them aboard the raft 
and shoved off. 

The water was so shallow that we poled the 
rafe along with the two oars very easily. 
meant to land on the beach, but Mr. Crusoe 
said we must keep away to the right, and land 
a little way up a creek that we would tind just 
there. As Mr. Crusoe seemed to know all about 
the island, I did as he said, and presently we 
saw the entrance of a little creek, and a short 
distance from the mouth we found a beautiful 
place to land. 

We carried our cargo ashore and piled it up together, and started back to 
the ship for another load. The tide was coming in, and it was hard work to 
pole the heavy raft against it, so I went ashore on the beach opposite to where 
the wreck lay, and made one end of my rope fast to a tree, and coiled the rest 
down on the raft. The rope was long enough to reach from the shore to the 
wreck, and when, after we had got to the wreck, I made the other end of 
the rope fast in the main channels, I had a line by which I could haul the raft 
back and forth without any trouble. 

That is, I could hive done it, only Mr. Crusoe objected because his blessed 
old grandfather had not known enough to do the same thing, although, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crusoe’s account, his grandfather's wreck Jay nearer the shore than 
ours did. However, he agreed to let me haul the raft up close to the beach, 
but he wouldn't let me land there, and insisted that we should pvle the raft 
round to the creek. ~ 

For the second load Mr. Crusoe said that we must take a grindstone, 2 
dozen hatchets, three crowbars, seven muskets, and a roll of sheet-lead. There 
were only two hatchets on board the ship, and neither a grindstone nor a roll 
of sheet-lead, though what he wanted with sheet-lead I never knew. 

He was quite angry when he found that he couldn’t load up the raft with 
grindstones and tral and said that if he ever got back to Liverpool he would 
sue the owners of the ship for not supplying her with proper provisions. 

I put the two hatchets, three 
crowbars, and seven rifles—for we 
had no muskets—on the raft, and 
tlien I loaded it with useful things 
I put two more barrels of flour, a 
barrel of beef, and a barrel of pork 
in the middle of the raft, and_ piled 
up a hundred tin cans of preserved 
meat and vegetables round them. 

Then I got some pots and pans 
from the galley, and some china 
plates and cups, and some knives 
and forks from the steward’s pantry, 
for now that I had got out of the 
forecastle, I meant to live like a 
gentleman. I took all the captain’s 
clothes, and wanted to get the 
clothes belonging to the men, but I 
could not get at the chests because 
the forecastle was full of water. Last 
of all, I put four mattresses, four 
pillows and a pile of sheets and 
jankets on the top of the barrels, 
and we then had about all the raft 
would carry 

Mr. Crusoe grumbled a little, for 
he said his grandfather never brought 
mattresses, or dishes, or canned pro- 
visions ashore, and that he did not 
think it was right for us to do it. 

While we were poling up the creek, 


Mr. Crusoe, not being a sailor-man, 
managed to run one end of the raft ashore in a shallow place, and the cargo 


came near sliding off into the water. He was just as pleased as he could 
be. “It’s all right, Mike, it’s all right,” he kept on saying. “ My grandfather ran 
his raft ashore in just the same way, and we ka‘ to do it too. Now, we'll wait for 
the tide to rise a foot higher, and then we'll be afloat again.” 

We should have been in a nice scrape if the tide had besn falling, but as it was 
rising, I knew the raft would float aftera while. But 1 was not going to stay on 


ie bo do nothing for an hour or two, so | waded xshore and swam out to the 
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The wreckage of the main-mast was still floating alongside, although most of 
the other spars had gone adrift while the ship was on the reef. cut the 
wreckage clear of the ship, and then by standing on it, and hauling in the line 
that I had made fust to the shore, I got. the whole lot close up to the beach, and 
carried a rope from it to a tree, so that it could not go adrift again unless it 
should come on to blow a gale. 

By the time I got back to the raft it was afloat again, and we soun got the 
cargo ashore. It was about tine for dinner, and I built a fire, fried some of the 
ham that Mr. Crusoe would call dried goat's flesh, and brought a jug of water 
from the creek about half a mile farther up, where the water was fresh. We 
had a very good dinner, and Mr. Crusoe did not tind any fault with the plates, 
though he would occasionally grumble a little to himself about the mattresses. 

We were too tired to make another trip to the wreck that day, and Mr. Crusoe’s 
ankle that was sprung still burt him so much that he must lie down a while. He 
wouldn't lie on a mattress, but he lay on the sand in the shade, and we both went 
to sleep for the rest of the afternoon. 5 


Cuapter III. 


WHEN we woke up, the sun was nearly down, and [ told Mr. Crusoe we must 
liurry to get on board the ship before dark. 

“What do you want to go on board the ship to-night for?” he asked. 

“Why, to Be of course,” said I. 

He looked really unhappy, and said, “ Mike, I’m afraid you're not quite right 
in your mind. — ‘The idea of going back and sleeping on that wreck! My gvand- 
father slept on shore, and so will we.” ; 

“ But there isn’t the least danger in sleeping on board,” said I. “The ship 
will stay where she is, unless we get a heavy blow from the southward.” 

Mr. Crusoe wouldn't so much as answer, but he began to walk round and look 
up into all the trees. Presently he said, pointing to a big tree that was all 
surrounded with thorn-bushes : 

“ There’s where I’m going to slecp.” 

“ But what do you want to sleep in a tree for?” Tasked. “If you will sleep 
ashore, why don’t you sleep on the sand, where you can be coim- 
fortable ?” 

“And be eaten up by wild beasts half-a-dozen times before 
morning,” he replied. 

1 told him that in the first place there were no wild beasts 
on the Pacitic islands, and that if there were they would not 
come down to the beach in the night, but would go where they 
could get fresh water. 

“‘ Michael Flanagan,” answered Mr. Crusoe, “if you only knew 
what you were saying you would be sorry. I’ve got to sleep 
in a tree for this one night, or else treat my grandfather's 
memory with disrespect. Now be silent, or I shall be angry with 
you. 

When a man is as obstinate as that what are you going to do 
about it? I just kept quiet, and made up a good bed for myself 
on the beach, while Mr. Crusoe tried to climb up the tree. He 
wouldn’t let me help him, because nobody helped his old lunatic 
of w grandfather, and he got two good falls among the thorns 
before he got up into the branches, and wedged himself into a 
place between two limbs, and said good-night. ZA 


We worked all that day bringing things ashore from the wreck, and must 
have brought enough canned provisions to last us for ten years, besides more 
flour, beef, pork, and bread. 

I brought one tremendous load of boards ashore, for I suppose the captain 
had expected to pick up a lot of Chinese passengers somewhere in China, and 
had brought the boards to make bunks with. 

The last thing I did after we had knocked off work on the wreck was to cut 4 
n topgallant sail adrift from the wreckage that I had towed ashore. We made 
a sort of tent of this, and Mr. Crusoe slept under it without saying a word. He 
had had enough of sleeping in trees, and I suppose that, if the truth was known, 
one night of that kind of lodging was all that his Brandiother ever wanted. 

As the weather looked settled, we agreed to take the next day for building a 
house instead of going to the wreck. Mr. Crusoe went to the hill on the north 
end of the island, and found the place where his grandfather used to live. It 
was a little level spot at the foot of the hill, were the rock rose up straight for 
about twenty feet. ; ; 

“We'll pitch a tent against the rock,” said he, “and we'll surround it with a 
fence made by driving stakes into the ground close together, and then we'll dig 
a cave in the rock so as to have a cellar.” 

“What do you want to live right up against a dainp rock for?” I asked. 

“So that when the cannibals cume to attack us nobody can get at us from the 
back of our castle,” he replied. 

“They can’t get up on the hill and drop rocks down on us, and jump down 
right into the middle of our house, I suppose?” suid I. “ What’s the good of a 
fence and all that, when you put your house where anybody can jump down on 
to the roof of it ?” 

“Do you pretend to know more than my grandfather?” asked Mr. Crusoe. 
looking very tierce. ; 

Of course I had to say I didn't; and it was true, too. I didn’t pretend to 
know more than the old man, for I knew I knew more. Why, a boy who had 
never been at sea more than two months would have been ashamed to choose such 
a, place for a house. . 

“T wonder your grandfather didn’t build his house on the top of the hill,” I 
said, after a while. “Of course he had some goud reason ; but if he had done it 
he could have watched for ships, and could have defended himself against the 
cannibals—whoever they are.” : . 

But Mr. Crusoe looked so furious that IT gave up saying anything more about 
the place for the house, and we went to work and pitched the tent. 

hen we cut a lot of stakes and drove them in the ground about two inche: 
apart, and Mr. Crusoe said they would grow and make a solid wall, which | 
didn’t believe. The fence was to be about fifty feet long, and it: took us nearly 


all day to cut and drive stakes enough to make a fence six feet long, so I saw we 
were going to have plenty of work. 

We moved all the things into what was to be our front yard, and piled them 
up so as to make a wall. Mr. Crusoe wouldn’t leave any open place in this wall 
for an entrance, but he knocked together a sort of ladder, and said we could 
climb over the wall with it, and then pull it over after us. 

He tried it when he had got it finished, but it broke just as he got to the to 
of it, and, as he fell, he knocked down most of the upper part of the wall, whic 
was made of tin cans, and I had fairly to dig him out from under them. Then 
he decided that. we needn’t use a ladder until we had finished our regular fence, 
and that we might leave an opening in our wall of barrels and cans. He some- 
times showed a little sense, especially after he had hurt himself. 

__ You should have seen, though, what a rage he got into when I went up on the 
hill behind the tent and jumped down into the yard. He told me that if ever I 
‘lid it again he should have to make an example of me, and said that, no matter 
what it might cost, he would do his duty to ls grandfather. 

_ Then all of a sudden he got over being angry, and took me by both hands, and 
said he loved me, and begged me, with tears in his eyes, todo as he wanted me 
todo. I promised that I would ; for, aggravating as he was, he was good to me, 
and Twas always auxious to please him. 

For the next two weeks I went to the wreck two or three times every day, and 
brought ashore no end of things, while Mr. Crusoe worked part of the time at 
his fence, and part of the time at making a cave. The rock was soft and 
crumbling, and Mr. Crusoe worked his way into it with a crowbar at a pretty 
good rate ; but one day, after the cave was about six feet deep, part of the roof 
tell in upon him, and buried him all but his head, so deep that he could not 
nove. 

By good luck this happened early 
in the morning, and I had plenty of 
time to dig him out. I got him out, 
after working till long after noon, 
but all the time I expected the rock 
would cave in again and bury us 
both. After it was all over, Mr. 
Crusoe said that the cave was large 
enough for the present, and that he 
would not work any more on it until 
more important things were at- 
tended to, and, in fact, he left it 
alone for good and all. 

We get the fence done at last, and 
made a good stout ladder, so as to 
climb over it safely. But Mr. Crusoe 
would have the top of the stakes cut 
to a sharp point, and, as he was onl 
a landsman and couldn’t climb well, 
he was continually getting caught on 
the points ; and once, when I came 
back from the wreck, | found him 
hanging with his head down, with 
his trousers caught on a sharp stake, 
and he said he had been hanging for 
two hours. After this he sawed off 
the points at the place where we 
climbed over the fence, and was abie 
to keep himself right side up. - 

We had made loop-holes in the fence 
to shoot through, and nothing would 
satisfy Mr. Crusoe but to mount the 
rifles on gun-carriages like cannons, 
and have them always loaded and 
pointed out of the loop-holes. I knew 
well enough that he must have got 
this idea from his grandfather, and 
it was as ridiculous as most of that 
F foolish old man’s ideas. 

He was continually Tn the first place, while the rifles 
getting caught on the were mounted, you could never hit 
points.” anybody with them, unless somebody 

happened to be directly in front of 

them ; and, in the second place, they 

were certain to he ruined by rust. But I let Mr. Crusoe 

have his own way with al! but two rifles, and those, I told 

him, we must keep to carry with us when we went out- 

— side of the fence. He made the most rickety gun-carriages 

you ever saw, and if he had fired his rifles only once, they would have kicked 

the carriages all to pieces. However, he was very proud of his work, and said 

that tow the place began to look as it must have looked when his grandfather 
was there, 

That very night he thought he heard a noise, and got up and fell over one gun- 
carriage, and knocked it over against the next one, and that one fell against 
another, so that the whole of them came down, and one rifle went off of its own 
accord, and there was “daybreak to westward ” for a few minutes, as Nigger Jim, 
who was one of the Zompson’s crew, was always saying when something extra- 
ordinary happened. ee 

The next aay he said that he wouldn’t take the time just then to repair the 
gun-carriages, and that I might put the rifles in the tent. I told him that I sup- 
posed that rifles were not invented in his grandfather's time ; and he brightened 
up, and said “that was so,” and that as we did not have any muskets like those 
that his grandfather had, he did not think that it was absolutely necessary for us 
to mount the rifles. ne 

One day Mr. Crusoe took a piece of board, and cut on it in large letters, “I 
came on shore here on the 18th of September, 1888,” and nailed it to a big post, 
and set it up in a hole that he dug for it on the beach. In the side of the post he 
cut a notch every day, and a deeper one every Sunday. This, he said, would be 
our almanac ; though what is the use of an almanac that does not give you the 
sun's declination, and Greenwich time, and other things that I know you've got 
to get out of the almanac when you goto work up your observations, I 
cat see. oe 

The curious thing about Mr. Crusoe’s almanac was the way in which it made 
the time fly. Whenever Mr. Crusoe hadn’t anything else to do, he would go and cut 
two or three weeks of notches on his post. After we had been on the island only 
twenty-three days, according to my reckoning, the post showed that we had been 
there nearly three months, and Mr. Crusoe wouldn’t hear a word against it, but 
thways insisted that his almanac was right. < A 

He would say one day, * Mike, we have now been here ten weeks, and [ think 
we are getting on very slowiy with our house ;” and the very next day he would 
say,” We have been here now thirtzen weeks anl four days, and our provisions 
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are holding out very well.” I tried at first to remember the real datcs, but 
Mr.’Crusoe pot me so confused that I had to give it up. 

We had been ashore, I should think, about six weeks, and had pretty well 
stripped the ship of everything that was useful, when Mr. Crusoe i greet that 
we should begin to saw the ship into pieces and bring them ashore. told him 
that first heavy blow from the southward would bring on a sea thut would 
break her up fast enough, but he would not be satisfied unless I would saw 
through every timber and stanchion and deck-beam. I had to begin it, just to 
satisfy him, though I knew it was all foolishness, but by good luck it turned out 
that lonly had to work at the job one day 


CHAPTER IV. 


I was pretty tired when night came, after sawing away all day at the timbers 
of the wreck, but I didn’t like the looks of the sky, and I told 
Mr. Crusoe that it might rain before morning, and we'd better 
make ready for it, but he said, “Oh, no! it wouldn’t rain for at 
least a month yet, for the dry seasun wasn’t over.” 

I had knocked up a bunk, that stood about a foot from the 

und inside of the tent, to sleep in; but Mr. Crusve wouldn't 
sleep ina bunk, but slept on a mattress, with nothing between 
it and the ground but a half-inch plank. He had given up 
his notion that he mustn't sleep on a mattress, but I suppose 

@ bargained with his conscience by not sleeping in a bunk. 

nm after sunset the wind began to blow from the south- 
ward, and Ly the time we turned in, which was generally about 
half-past seven, because we had nothing to du after supper, 
there was o pretty stiff breeze. It freshened all through the 
night, and after a while it began to rain. 

‘I slept soundly enough, but Mr. Crusoe waked me up in the 
night by climbing into my bunk and breaking the whule attair 
down ; for I never meant to make it strong enough to hold two. 
When it broke down it landed us intoa foot of water ; and what 
through being waked up so suddenly, and finding somebody 

ging on to me, I couldn’t at first think where [ was, and [ 
had pretty near.y choked Mr. Crusoe to death before I really 
understood things. e 

The rain had run down from the hill into the enclosure 
where our tent stood, and as it couldn’t get out, owing to the 
fence being banked up with earth, it stayed there. It was, as 
I said, about a foot deep when I woke up, and it was getting 
deeper every minute. ‘he water had roused Mr. Crusoe up 
about half an hour before he woke me, and after he had found 
it too cold to stand with his feet in the water any longer, he 
tried to sit on the edge of my bunk till morning. —__ 

t was raining just as if the tanks that held the rain had burst and let it all out 
witha rush -anstesd of letting it run through a strainer, and come down in drops, 
as it generally does. I never saw it rain so hard before or since, and the water 

ept rising in our house so fast that we could sce it rise. 

My first idea was to knock a hole in the fence and let the water out, but it 
took ine so long to do it, owing to the solid way in which the stakes were driven 
into the eau, that the water was nearer two feet than one foot deep when I 
tinally managed to let it out. But all of it wouldn’t run out, for Mr. Crusoe had 
ee much earth out of the front yard that it was lower than the ground outside 
the fence. 

As for mud, the whole place was just one big mud-hole, and when we tried to 
walk we kept constantly slipping up and sitting down in the water. So we gave 
it up after a while, and went outside and sat in the lee of a rock that kept a little 
of the full force of the rain off us ; but for all that you could have wrung us 
both out every ten minutes, and filled a big bucket with water every time. 

Mr. Crusoe felt so cold and miserable that he didn’t want to talk much. 
Besides, the wind howled so that we could hardly hear each other. He did say, 
however, two or three cimes, as if he was speaking to him- 
self, “I can’t make it out ; I can’t make it out.” 

“What can’t you make out, Mr. Crusoe?” asked I, when 
the wind lulled a bit. 

“Why, how it was that my grandfather wasn’t drowned 
out the same as we have been.” 
“Terhaps it didn’t rain,” said I. 
“But it did rain; for in my 
grandfather’s book he mentions a 
violent rain.” 
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better place,” I said, “only he felt 
ashamed to mention it.” 
“Mike,” said Mr. Crusoe, 
“while I can't allow you to 
talk in that way of my 
urandfather, I think 
you are partly right in 
what you say, for he did 
-, build another house, 
~ When we which he called his 
tried to 
walk we 


kept con- © 
stantly 
slipping 


” 


up. 


‘country - house, in a 
~ beautiful valley.” 
- “And Tl bet you 
- anything that he lived 
in his country-house 
all the year round, and 
gave up trying to live 
in a house right under 
bill the aret tinse “ee 
: : i e first tim 
found his bed all afloat. He couldn’t have stood this sort of thing long.” ee 

Mr. Crusoe didn’t answer me, so [ knew he thought I was right, and after 
waiting a while I said : 

“ In the morning, Mr. Crusoe, if it stops raining, we'll build a ood, substantial 
plank house that will keep out the rain, and we'll put it where the water will run 
off it instead of into it. I’m sure that's what your grandfather did when he 
built his country-house, and we ought to imitate him.” I just added that little 
remark to please Mr. Crusoe, for his grandfather must have been the worst man 
to imitate that ever lived. Why, a hand-organ monkey would have too much 
aoe ag emg ee ani . 

r. Crusoe said he was delighted that I was inning to appreciate his 
grandfather, and that we'd build a country-house at thing mex day: 
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“He said the letters had been eeratched by his 


Well, the storm blew itself out by daylight, but it took a guod six hours for 
the sea to godown. There wasn’t a particle of the wreck visible in the morning, 
for the wind and sea must have worked it off the beach, and carried it over 
towards the reef, and it must have sunk in deep water, for we never saw a bit of 
wreckage afterwards. The spars that I had towed ashore were missing too, but 
some of them came on to the +h again at high tide a few days later. . 

Things were pretty damp in our house, but there was not inuch of anything 
that was really spoil The guns and all the iron tools were rusted, and the 
mattresses and blankets were souking, but a little bright sunshine made them all 
right. Mr. Crusoe’s cave had caved in again, 
and was now spoiled for good; but as we 
did not intend to live in the house any 
longer, Mr. Crusoe didn’t take much interest 
in the cave. He said that we would live in 
our country-house, and keep the first house 
for a fort und a place to sleep in now and 
then. 

We spent the morning in getting our 
things dry, and in the afternoon we selected 
i place for our new house, and pitched our 
tent there. The way we selected it was 
this: Mr. Crusoe wanted to go clear over to 
the other side of the island, where he said 
there was a beuutiful valley, but I wanted 
to build on a Jittle rising ground under some 
hig trees. 

I got him to come and look at the place, 
ut before he had begun to tind fault with 
it he accidentally picked up a Hat stone, and 
found “R. C., 1671,” scratched on one side of 
it. He said the letters had been scratched 
by his revered grandfather, and that the 
stune was a sign that we should build the 
house just where we stood, which was what 
I meant the stone to mean when I scratched 
the letters on it, and dropped it where he 
could find it. 

As Mr. Crusoe couldn't remember how 
his grandfather’s country-house was built, 
he let me build the new house to suit my- 
self. I begun by setting four posts in the 
ground, one for each corner of the house, 
and then set other posts between them. 
To these I nailed planks on the inside 
of the house till the four sides were all 
covered. 

Then I planted another set of posts about a foot outside of the first posts, and 
planked these on the outside. In this way I had a double shell for the house, 
and_I tilled up the place between the two shells with dry sand rammed down 
hard. One side of the house I made four feet higher than the other side, so that 
I could make a slanting roof, and I lashed the roof beams to the u (este posts, for 
I didn't want the roof to blow off, and I was afraid to trust to nails. ‘ 

I left a place for a door, and also fur one window two feet square. In each 
side of the house I made loop-holes, out uf which we could fire in every direction. 
The door I made of six thicknesses of one-inch planks, and swung it on two iron 


revered grandfather.” 


* rods that once were pump rods on board the 7‘hompson. I made a window-shutter 


as thick as the door, and put stout wooden rests on each side of the dvor and 
window in which I could put crowbars, as bars to fasten them. The edges of the 
planks of the roof and sides of the house overlapped one another, so that no rain 
could get in. 

Inside of the house I made two bunks, and put up a lot of shelves, so that I 
could put all our small things where they would he dry. The guns were hung on 
rests on each side of the house, so that at least one could always be hands tu 
anyone who was looking out of a loop-hole. Of course I made a good plank floor 
for the house, and you have no idea how comfortable and safe it was. Nobody 
could break open the door when once we had barred it ; and if you had tired 
rifle-bullets at the house all day, not one of them could have gone through the wall. 

I did not put any chimney on the house, for I knew I could not make the 
roof tight enough to keep out the rain where the chimney came through. You 
see I hadn't lived in my grandmother’s shanty without learning something. 
Then I didn’t fill the house all up with tin cans, for they couldn't be much hurt by 
rain ; s0 I piled them all together outside of the house, and put a little tent over 
them. I made a fireplace out-doors under the trees, and put a sort of wooden 
roof over it, to keep rain from putting the fire out. 

It took nearly six weeks to build this house, and when it was done Mr. Crusoe 
wanted to build a wall all round it. I asked him how long it was since we had 
driven in the stakes of the fence round our first house. 

_ He went down to the beach and looked at his almanac, and said that it was 
thirteen months since we drove the first stake. According to my calculation it 
was about ten weeks. 

“Are they Peminniis te sprout yet?” asked I. 

. Well, no,” replied Mr. Crusoe, “I can’t really say they are.” 

* Then,” said I, “ you see we haven't found the kind of stakes that your grand- 
father used, for if we had they’d have sprouted months ago.” 

+ That’s so,” said Mr. Crusoe, in a gloomy sort of way. 

“Then we might as well Bs up bailing a fence. We've gota house now 
that nobody can get into, and what we want to do is to cut down the trees and 
alah pane the house, so that the hannibals can’t hide in them and shoot at 

»” | said. 

“Cannibals, boy ; not hannibals,” exclaimed Mr. Crusoe. 

All right, then,” I answered ; “call them anything you choose, and I'll cut 
the trees down.” 

6 I was surprised that he didn’t make some objection to cutting the trees down ; 
ut that was just his way. You never could tell beforehand whether he would b: 
angry or pleased at ny is you might propose. 
owever, I was very glad that I had got him out of the notion of building a 
fence ; and it’s my belief that his grandfather's yarn about fence-posts that 
sprouted was a regular twister. No man ever saw fence-posts growing, I don't 
ene ieee Rea he was. : 

Mr. Crusoe he me cut down the trees, and I will i 

wasn't a lazy bone in his whole body. EE 


CuHapter V., 


We had never explored the island, for we had bee too b ith 
things ; but after our house was finished, ? " id Pah gee pel 
Sarre cenaae ears, nished, Mr. Crusoe said that we must set out 


t was warm weather, but that didn’t prevent Mr. Crusoe from loading 
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himself and me with about a thousand pounds of luggage. He carried in a belt 
round his waist a sword, a saw, a hatchet, and two revolvers. en ed on 
his shoulders a basket holding two blankets and a lot of provisions, and he carried 
a shot-gun on one shoulder and a rifle on the other. He made me carry another 
load just like his own, and he grumbled because he did not have an umbrella to 
keep the sun off. : 

We started early in the morning to climb the big hill, at the foot of which we 
built our first house. If the luggage weighed « thousand pounds when we 
started, it weighed at least ten thousand batons we got to the top of the hill. 
Mr. Crusoe’s sword and his saw kept getting between his legs and tripping him 
up every little while, and when he came dow you'd have thought by the noise 
that a tin-peddlar's waggon had capsized. He fell on the edge of the saw once, 
but it was prakebly a good thing, for it helped him to get up quicker than I ever 
saw a man as up efore. I expected to see some of his guns and pistols go off 
every time he fell, but they didn’t do it. ‘ 

We were as hot and tired when we got to the top of the hill as if we had 
walked twenty miles, and Mr. Crusoe piled up his cargo on the 
ground and lay down to rest. We could see the whole island from 
the place where we were. It was about two miles across and three 
miles long, and the coral reef ran all around it, except just where 
there was the opening that we could see from the beach. Far 
away to the southward I could see land, but it was so far off that 
you could hardly tell it from a faint cloud. 

[had brought the ship’s ensign in ny basket unknown to Mr. 
Crusoe, and I now got it out, for I meant to set it, union down, on 
one of the big trees un the top of the hill. 

Mr. Crusoe, tired as he was, jumped up and snatched it away 
from me. 

“DT know what you meant to do with that,” he said ; “you were 
suing to signal the cannibals that we are here.” 

“T never thought about the cannibals,” said T, “and I don't 
believe in them very much anyhow. I was going to set the ensign 
us aw signal of distress, so that some vessel can see it, and come and 
take us off.” 

“That’s just as bad,” said Mr. Crusve. 
of this place, and want to get away from me. You’re an ungrateful 
boy. There's hardly another boy living who wouldn’t be glad to be 
shipwrecked on Robinson Crusoe’s own island, and yet you can’t 
appreciate it, and want to get away.” 

* But, Mr. Crusoe,” I said, “we must get away from here some 
time, you know, and we never will unless some ship comes and 
takeg us off.” 

“No ship will come until we've been here twenty-eight years,” 
replied he. “Of course, the Spanish ship will come and be wrecked 
here after a while, but that won't be any help to us. No ship would 
see your flag, if you did put it on the top of a tree, until the twenty- 
eight years are up, so don’t say any more about it.” 

I put the flag back in the basket, but I did say, “ Why don't you 
want to get away from here, Mr. Crusoe 7” 

* Never you mind,” he answered ; “I’m free now, and I mean to 
stay so for twenty-eight years.” 

I remembered then that Mr. Crusoe’s servant used to watch him 
pretty closcly when we were at sea, and I thought it was just 
possible that Mr. Crusoe had done something, and that the man 
was taking him somewhere to put him in prison. That would 
account for his being so willing to stay on the island. 

We stayed on the hill till we got rested, and then Mr. Crusoe 
said that, since we could see the whole of the island, it wasn’t worth 
while to explore it any more that day, and we would go home and 
ae away our luggage. I was glad to hear this, but [ thought I 
iad seen some aninals moving across a clearing on the other end of 
the island, and when I pointed them out to Mr. Crusoe he said they 
were goats. 

After that he didn’t think any more about going home, but said 
we would go and shoot a couple of goats before we did anything 
else. He started off in a great hurry, but before he had gone ten 
fect his sword tripped him up, and he rolled part way down the 
hill, scattering guns and pistols and things all round him, and 
finally brought up with iis head against a stone. He was 
insensible when I got to him, but a cut that the hatchet had made 
in the side of his head was bleeding nicely, and that brought him to 
ina very few minutes. As soon as he was able to sit up, he said he 
must go home and lie down, so we gave up the ete for that day. 

It was two days before Mr. Crusoe was well enough to explore 
any more, and even then he was too weak and stiff to carry a very 
heavy load, so he took only one gun and his revolvers. is time 
we walked along the shore till we came to the other end of the 
island, when Mr. Crusoe suddenly remembered that we must find a 
magniticent cave that his arandtather used to keep somewhere near 
the south side of the island. ; 

There was no sign of a cave where we were, suv we went into the 
woods and searched everywhere. Whenever Mr. Crusoe saw a hole 
in the ground large enough to put ‘his arm into, he would think 
he had Pound his cave ; and it was very lucky there were no snakes 
on the island, or he would have run foul of some of them at the 
bottom of some of the holes that he put his arm or leg into. 

We searched for that cave for at least two hours, and I was 
beginning to believe that there wasn’t any cave on the whole island, — 
when we came to a small hill with a hole in the side of it, just Lig enough to 
get your head and shoulders into it. . 

“Here we are, at last,” says Mr. Crusoe ; and he lit a candle that he had 
brought with him, and took his coat off, and jammed his head and shoulders into 
the hole. For some reason he couldn’t get any farther—I always sup the 
reason was that the cave was only two or three feet deep, though he always pre- 
tended it was his grandfather’s genuine private cave—and when he tried to back 
out again he oad he couldn't do that. So there he was, stuck fast, and pretty 
angry at everything. ; ‘ ; 

The candle had gone out, but not until it had set his hair on fire and burned 
his eyebrows and eyelashes, and the candle smoke had got into his eyes, besides 
partly choking him. He was fitted into the hole so tight that his voice sounded 
as if he were half a mile away, but I managed to understand most of what he 


said. 

I got a good hold of both of his legs, and braced myself and pulled my ve 
bork, Lut his boots fetched loose, and [ sat down pretty hard with a boot in eac 
hand. Then I got a better hold of his ankles, and hauled away, but I couldn't 
start him ; and after a while Mr. Crusoe said that he thought he had begun to 
come apart at the waist, and that I needn’t pull any more. 

Then I thought I would try oil ; so [ went back to the house and got a bottle 


“You are getting tired 
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of sweet-oil and poured it on him _as near to his shoulders as I could reach, and 
then took a fresh pull at him, but I couldn't start tack nor sheet of him. 

He was getting low-spirited by this time, and said he didn’t believe he could 
ever get out of that hole, but I told him that if he didn’t eat anything for a few 
days he would be sure to thin down, so that I could pull him out. 

However, he did not want to wait so long, and roposed that I should get a 
crowbar and break the rock away round his shoulders. He was giving me a 
peed deal of trouble, but I didn't mind that, for I was in hopes that he would 
vive had enough of bunting for caves if he once got out of the one he was in. 

So 1 went all the way buck to the house once more and got a crowbar and 
went to work at the rock. Of course I cuuldn’'t help hitting him occasionally, 
but L didn’t do him any serious harm. It was slow work, but I gradually broke 
the rock away, so that by an extra heavy pull I dragged him out. 

What with his hair and eyebrows having been burned, and his face smoked 
and scratched, and his clothes torn and wedi with oil and bloody on account of 
two or three digs that I had accidentally given him with the crowbar, Mr. Crusoe 
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looked pretty bad when he came out of the cave. But he was very grateful to 
me, and said IL had saved his life a second time, and that he certainly wouldn't 
kill me for a week yet. 

I supposed he would have been willing to stup searching for his grandfather’s 
caves and things ; butno! he insisted upon looking for a valley full of grapes, 
where his grandfather had a country-house. So, after he had taken a dip tn the 
surf, and made himself look a little more decent, we marched on again. : 

We found the valley we were looking for by following old Mr. Crusoe’s sailing 
directions, which were : to go up the creek where we first landed till we came to 
the end of it, and then to cross over a little hill. 

Mr. Crusoe insisted that we must build a country-house in the valley. I had 
had about enough of building houses, and I told him so, but it didn’t make any 
impression on him. His grandfather had a country-house in that very valley, and 
so we must have one. suppose if his grandfather had happened to have a 
broken leg anywhere on the island, we should have had to break one of our legs 
in the same place. 

I said to him, “ Mr. Crusoe, now just look at this a minute. 
father have three houses ?” 

“No, I can't say he did.” 

That seemed to fetch him, and the house wasn't built after all. 


Did your grand- 
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Mr. Cecvsoe had been so busy hunting for caves and valleys that he had not 
had time to hunt for goxts ; but after he had given up his idea of building another 
house, he said we would shoot two or three goats, and catch some more, so that 
we could have a flock of tame goats, and have milk and butter and cheese. 

We each took two guns with us. but we left the swords and saws and hatchets 
at home. I wanted to go straight to the place where we saw the goats ; but Mr. 
Crusoe said ther were so wild that we cuuld never get near enough to them to 
shoot them. unless we could get on the top of a hill when the goats were ina 
valley. We found a good place half-way up a hill, where we could hide behind 
su:ne bushes, and ia 
a little while we saw 
a flock of about thirty 
goats, and shot two 
of them. 

We carried the 
goats home, though 
they were pretty 
heavy ; and then Mr. 
Crusoe skinned them, 
and put the skins out 
to dry in the sua, 
while I roasted a 
splendid big piece of 
got for dinner. 

But we couldn't eat 
it, because it was a 
piece of goat old 
enough to have 
known Mr. Crusoe’s 
granafather, and Mr. 
Crusoe said that we 
would go out again 
and shoot a kid. This 
time we shot a kid 
and another uld goat ; 
and when we had 
skinned thera both, 
we buried all three 
of the old goats, and 
had a good dinuer of 
roast kid. 

The next day Mr. 
Crusoe made me go 
with him into the 
valley where we 
killed the goats, and 
dig what he called a 

vitfall, This was a 

ole six feet deepand 
about three feet wide, 
and he meant it for 
utrap to catch goats. 
When it was finished, 
he covered the top of 
it over with a lot of 
big weeds, so that when the goats caine to walk on it they would fall in. 

It was a very nice trap, I suppose, but it never caught anything but Mr. 
Crusoe. We used to go to it to look fur goats every night and morning for about 
a week, but n° goat was ever stupid enough to walk into it. The last time, how- 
ever, that we went to it Mr. Crusoe went too near the edge, and it caved in with 
him. He never could have got out of the trap alone, bat as I was there I pulled 
him out without much trouble. 

I could not think what Mr. Crusoe wanted to do with the goat skins ; but 
when they were dry he went to work to make clothes out of then. He made 
himself a pair of breeches that caine down to 
his knees, a jacket without any sleeves, and a 
tremendous big cap that ran up to a point 
about two feet above the top of his head, and 
had a big flap on the back of it which hung 
down over the back of his neck. 

It was the ugliest and stiffest and heaviest 
suit of clothes that was ever made, and when 
Mr. Crusoe had it tried on, and found that the 
breeches were too small and the coat too big, 
he said he would give it to me. 

However, he didn’t give it to me until about 
a week later, and by that time he had a new 
suit made for himself. The morning after he 
had finished it he woke me up to make the fire, 
and for about a minute he frightened me nearly 
out of my mind ; for he had on all his goat-skin 
clothes, and looked worse than any heathen that 
ever was born. I couldn't just at first think 
who he was, and I really thought that the can- 
nibals he was always talking about had boarded 
us and were going to eat us. 


© Mr. Crusoe handed me what he called my suit yf 
goat-skin clothes.” 


—— 


Mr. Crusoe handed me what he called my suit —= 
of goat-skin clothes, and told me to put them on. I tried to 


argue with him, but it wasn’t of any use, especially as he had 
taken my regular clothes and locked them up or hid them a 
somewhere. He told me that we had beenon the islandnearly «tye instant 
two years, and our clothes were all worn out. so we must je sred Idrop- 
either wear goat-skin clothes or no clothes at all: that his ped dat on ihe 
grandfather wore goat-skin clothes of the same pattern a3 cach.” 

those he wanted me to wear: and, finally, that hed give 

me just ten minutes to get into the goat-skins, and that if I didn't choose to 
do it he would see that there would be a nice cotfin for me to wear. 

It didn't take me over five minutes to put on the goat-skin clothes after I saw 
that Mr. Crusoe was in dead earnest. [ could have made a pair of breeches out 

ete of drain-pipes that would have been easy and comfortable by the side of those 
’ that Mr. Crusoe gave me ; and as for the cap, it was heavier than a flour-barrel 
and nothing like as soft. 

What made me so disgusted was that both Mr. Crusoe and I had lots of decent 
Christian clothes that would have lasted us fur three or four years, but he 
was that aggravating that he wouldn't wear them, and wouldn't Iet ne wear them. 

We couldn't eat mach breakfast that morning aad [ suppose it was because 
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w so frightful that we took each other's appetites away. And then we 
ee standing up, for the goat-skin was s0 stiff that we couldn't sit 
down until we had pounded our breeches two or three hours with the back of 
ave have found his cloth hard to wear as mine were, but he 

Mr. Crusoe must have found his clothes as har re, t 
hol ae never gave the least sign that he was uncomfortable. I didn’t daro 
to siy anything before him, but I used to go off ( myself and take my clothes 
o'f every little while and be comfortable ; that is, 1 was comfortable after the sun 
stopped blistering me, which it did at first. 

If our clothes had really been worn out we could have made youd clothes 
vat of sail-cloth ; and so could that wretched old idiot Mr. Crusoe’s grandfather, 
it he had only had the least bit of sense ; for, according to Mr. Crusoe, he save 
«a great deal of canvas from his wreck. But of course he did the most stupid 
and prepusterous thing he could do, for that was what he always did. Give him 
a choice of two courses to steer, one right aud one wrong, and he'd never fail to 
take the wrong one. 

You may say that, being 
right to do what he please¢ 


all alone, and his own master, old Mr. Crusoe had a 
about building houses and making clothes. I don’t 
sav he hadn't, provided he was never going to have n grandson ; but you see he 
did have a grandson, and I was cast away with that grandson, und then the 
consequences of old Mr. Crusve's foolishness all came on me. I think that if a 
iuan is cast away all alone it is his duty to, set an exatmnple to other people that 
may be cast away after him, instead of doing the wrong thing every chance he 
: ‘Vr. Crusve wasn't satisfied with what he had done in making clothes. He 
stid that we must have goat-skin umbrellas, aud carry them over our heads to 
keep the sun off. I took the liberty of telling him that since he was a landsman 
it was all right for him to carry an umbrella, but that it would be a disgrace to a 
sailor to carry one ; so he agreed to let me live without an umbrella. 

He killed four goats, and used their skins to cover the frame of an umbrella 
that he made partly out of wire and partly out of wood. When it was done, it 
would keep the rain off and the sun off, and [ believe it would have kept offa 
slower of grape-shot ; but it was so heavy that Mr. Crusoe could only carry it by 
holding it with both hands, and then it tired him so that he couldn’t walk half a 
mile with it, ee ; 

“What puzzles me.” he said to me, after he had tried his umbrella, “is to under- 
stand how my grandfather could have carried that umbrella of his and a gun on 
each shoulder at the same time. He must have been the strongest, as well as the 
est and wisest, man that ever lived. Don’t you think so, Mike ? ’ 

“Certainly,” said J. “ He must have been stronger than Samson, for Samson 
never carried two guns at the same time that he was carrying off the gates of 
Gaza.” 5 : 
This pleased Mr. Crusoe, for he didn't understand that by saying what I did I 
meant to say that his grandfather didn’t tell the truth about his great feat with 
two gins and a goat-skin umbrella, For you cant make me believe that any 
man could carry a gun on each shoulder, and at the same time carry an umbrella 
in both hands, weighing about as much as a spare tup-gallant mast, and spread- 
ing as much surface to the wind as a main-royal. ; 

After a few days Mr. Crusoe gave up trying to carry his umbrella, and 

itched it like a tent in our front yard. It Llew over once or twice, but after that 
Tints guys fast to it and led them to trees, and it was so nice and pleasant 
under the umbrella that I proposed to Mr Crusoe that we should live under it 
altozether instead of living in our house, but he wouldn't do it. 4 

The goat-skin cap troubled him almost as much as the umbrella. I lost mine 
two or three days atter it was given to me, though you can hardly imagine how 
much planning and sinart seamanship it took to lose that cap in the water at ba 
such a way that I couldn't fish it out again. After that I went bareheaded, 
which was a great deal more comfortable than wearing a heavy cap, and I could 
see that Mr. Crusoe envied me. ; 

He wouldn't lose his cap, but he got into a habit of taking it off and carryin 
it under hisarm wherever we were in theshade. Then he said that he was afrai 
he might drop it and lose it some day, so he fastened a lanyard to it, which he put 
round his neck, and which let the cap hang at side under his left arm. Next he 
bezan to pick up pebbles and bits of w whenever we were walking together, 
and as his cap was swinging handy at his side, he would drop his pebbles and 
things into it. 

so before very long he gave up using his hat for anything but a bag, and 
never thought of putting it on his head. I suppose he sometimes wished that he 
dared to wear his old comfortable Christian hat that he brought ashore from the 
wreck, but he was so much more comfortable with his goat-skin cap swinging 
at his side than he was when he used to try to wear it on his head, that 
he was probably pretty well satisfied. 

I thought of losing my goat-skin clothes, but I knew it would be of 
no use, and that Mr. Crusoe would be sure to build new ones for me, su 
I bore them as well as I could, and tried to enjoy seeing Mr. Crusoe 
sutler in his. 


Cuapter VII. 


Ir was not very long after we had moved 
into our goat-skin clothes that Mr. Crusoe got 
up early one morning, and came and stood over 
me with an axe in his hand as I was lyin 
asleep on my bed. I woke up suddenly, atl 
saw him looking very solemn, and I thought 
at first that he must have been taken ill, so [ 
asked him what was the matter, and if I could 
do anything for him. 

“Nothing is the mattcr with me,” he replied ; 
“but I am sorry you woke up, for I was just 
going to kill you.” 

“That's very kind in you, I'm sure,” said 1; 
“but don't you think, Me Crusoe, that you 
could manage to get along without killing me 
till after breakfast? J ought to get up and 
. start the tire, you know.” 

Now Mr. Crusoe couldn't bear to start a tire, and whenever he tried it le 
always got his throat and eyes full of smoko, and couldn't get anything to burn. 
eo ine was glad to get rid of making a fire and getting breakfast that morning. 
and he told me that on second thoughts I might Te till the coffee was ready. 

It took me a good while to make a tire that morning, and I pretended that I 
couldn't split wood without the axe, and when I once got the axe into my hands 
I took vory good care not to let Mr. Crusoe get hold of it again. I made up my 
mind, however, that Mr. Crusoe must give up his notion about killing me, for it 
was really getting pretty dangerous, now that he had got the idea of knocking 
wie ou the head with the axe whenever he could catch me asleep 

ay, While the cuffee was boiling, I said to him, * Ms. Crusoe, ‘he reason why 


ne We. ol 
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ye to kill me re your grandfather wasn't cast ashore with an 


t t 

oe ’s just it, my dear boy,” said he. 

“But,” said “there was his man Friday, that I’ve heard you talk about. 
Now, why shouldn’t I be your man Friday? — It won't do for you to try to get 
on without one, you know very well; and I don’t see where your Fadny is to 
come rom unless a pele on out.” : 

.,  Lhat’s an excellent i lea, Mike,” exclaimed Mr. Crusoe. “ And what’s more, 
¥ yee losie peony E meen’ kill you ; and I do assure you I don’t want to kill you 
cq, All right,” said I, 

I’m your man 
Friday, ‘and I hope 
you won't give your- 
self the least trouble 
after this ahout killing 
me. 

Mr. Crusoe was as 
pleased with the no- 
tion of turning me 
into Friday as if he 
had been made a cap- 
tain in the navy, but 
he said I couldn’t be 
made into Friday by 
just saying so, and 
that he would have to 
think how to do it in 
the correct way. 

After breakfast Mr. 
Crusoe told me that I 
must burn a piece of 
cork and black myself 
all over, and that I 
might move out of my 
goat-skin clothes and 
wear nothing but a 
towel tied round my 
waist. This suited me 
perfectly, and ina few 
minutes I was as black 
as a native African 
king. Then Mr. Crusoe 
told me I must walk 
about a mile down the 
beach, and then turn 
and run back to the 
house, and he would 
meet me, and consider 
that I was Friday. 

I can’t tell you how 
nice it was to get rid 
of my_ goat -skin 
clutnes. I felt as light 
asa feather; and after 
I had walked a mile 
away, and turned to 
run back, I felt as if 1 
could run for a week 
without stopping. 

I was running my 
best when Mr. Crusoe 
step out from the 
woods and aimed his 
gun almost at me. I 
thought first that he 
was going toshoot me, 
so the instant he fired 
I dropped flat on the 
beach, and then 
jumped up again and 
ran towards him, so 
as to get hold of his 
gun before he could 


oad. 
But he haan’t fired 
at me after all. As I 
came towards him, he 
put his gun down on 
the ground and smiled 
from ear to ear, and 
beckoned me to come 
to him in the most 
friendly sort of way 
Then rememberec 
what he had told me 
about the way in 
which his grandfather 
had introduced him- 
self to Friday by : : . 
shooting a cannibal wiio was hungry, and was chasing Friday so as to catch him 
and put him on the coals. . 

When I came where Mr. Crusoe was, he patted me on the shoulder, and said, 
“Good fellow ! poor fellow ! your enemies are killed and you are safe now.” He 
couldn’t have been kinder if I had been a dog; and when he took me by the 
hand and led me back to the house, and made me lie down and drink another 
cup of coffee, I was pretty well satisfied to be Friday. ; 

He began calling me Friday at once, and never called me anytning else, 
except once or twice when he got very angry at something and called mc 
te Mike !” When I began to talk Back to him he stopped me, and said : 

“Friday, you talk too plain. You mustn't say, ‘That coffec’s awful good |’ but 
you must say, ‘Him coffee berry muchce good !’ Remember that ycu're a poor, 
ignorant savage, just beginning to learn English, and don’t let me have to correct 

ou again. 
: eras disappointed to find that I had to climb into my goat-skin clothes again ; 
and when I had finished the coffee, and Mr. Crusoe showed me the clothes, and 
said, “Now, Friday, you must put on these clothes,” I said, “I do wish 
Mr. Crugoe, you’d let ine go as I am now.” 


“He put his cun down on the ground und smiled from ear to ear.” 


- He looked very angry, and said, “What did you say, Friday? Your broken 
English isn’t very easy to understand.” 
knew what he meant then, and said, “Me no likee clothes. Meno wearee 
clothes in my country.” This pleased him better, but all the same I had to put 
the clothes on. 
I found it pretty easy to talk as Mr. Crusoe wanted me to, and after awhile it 
seemed perfectly natural to be a man Friday. It was a nuisance to have to black 
myself all over every time after I had been bathing, and once I tried to get 


Mr. Crusoe to Ict me black nothing but my face and hands but he wouldn't agree 


to it. I really began 


to feel as if I was a 
real black savage ; and 
as Mr. Crusoe never 
said anything more 
about killing me, I 
could go to sleep 
without fear of havin 
my brains knocked 
out with the axe. 

The worst thing 
about it was that Mr. 
Crusoe would insist 
on instructing me, as 
he called it. He would 
make me sit down b 
him and listen while 
he told me that there 
was more of the world 
than the island where 
we were, and there 
es great arp a of 
white le =6who 
built ar Pa rail- 
ways and all sorts of 
things ; just as if I 
didn’t know all about 
it a great deal better 
than he did, who had 
never been on board 
a ship but once. 

‘: However, I ae 
isten res: u 
and 1 used pier 
her that, after all, it 
Was easier to sit still 
and let a man talk 
than it was to work 
hard either afloat or 
ashore. 

But one day he tried 
to tell me what a shi 
was like. He call 
it a “big canoe,” and 
I never heard any 
man talk such non- 
sense as he did when 
he described how a 
ship is rigged. I reall. 
couldn’t stand it, so 
said, “ You no talkee 
sense. Gimme rest, 
you makee me ti 
and I got up and le 
him. After that he 
didn’t talk to me any 
-more about ships. 

Another thing that 
bothered me was that 
Mr. Crusoe would 
make me tell him all 
sorts of yarns about 
my country. He 
didn’t mean Ireland, 
but some heathen 
country not far from 
our island, where he 
maintained that I 
used to live. Of 
course my _ stories 
didn’t suit him until 
I found out just what 
he wanted me to tell. 

T had to tell him 
that the tribe of 
savages that I be- 
longed to used to 
fight with another 
tribe. That was partly 
true of the Flanagans 
_in old Ireland, for I 
nave often heard my father say how they used tu agit with the Maguires ; but 
I thought things had come to a pretty pass when I had to call a respectable, 
decent family like the Flanagans a tribe of savages. 

Then, too, Mr. Crusoe was bound to make me tell him that there were a whole 
ship’s company of Spaniards in my country. I had to make believe that they 
ied been shipwrecked there, and whenever we talked about them Mr. Crusoe 
would sigh, and say that if we only had a boat we would set sail and find the 
Spaniards, and bring them to the island. Once he said, “ We had better make a 
canoe, Friday, and have it all ready, so that when your father comes we can send 
him in it to bring the Spaniards here.” : 

I was so astonished to hear him say that my father was coming that I almost 
spoke English to him; but I recollected in time that I was Friday, so I only 
said, “What you meanee?” _ ; 

“ Your father, my poor Friday,” he answered, “is a very old savage, and he 
has heen captured by the enemy. They will bring him here to eat him before 
very long. and then we'll rescue him.” cae a 

I My father was a respectable Irishman, Mr. erates said I, “and I won't 


allow any man--I don’t care who he is--to call him an old savage.” 
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I was so angry that [got up and left Mr. Crucoe after saying this, and I didn’t 
ste him aguin ull supper-time. However, he never said anything to ine about it, 
and perhaps he didu't notice that I had answered him in English. . 
© By this time you must have found out that Mr. Crusoe was a very curious 
man, What was perhaps the strangest thing of all about him was that he 
wouldn't make the least attempt to get away from the island. Not only did he 
forbid me to hoist a signal where any ship could see, or to make a bontire at 

ight, but he would never listen when I pro building a boat or making a 
raft, and so trying to get over to the mainland ; that is, if it was the mainland 
that we could see from the top of the hill. ; : 

He would always say, whenever I spoke about getting away, that an English 
ship would come for us after a while, and that we hadn't been on the island half 
Jong enough yet. — According to the almanac, as he called his post with notches 
cut on it, we had been on the island about two years when he turned me into a 
man Friday, though, according to my reckoning, we had been there less than 
A year. 

“ But Mr. Crusoe seemed to enjoy himself better the longer we stayed, and I 
made up my mind that he never meant to get away, and that unless I wanted to 
live and die a corked-up savage, I must contrive some plan for getting away 

ne. 

I took the saw one afternoon when Mr. Crusoe was asleep, and went up to 
the top of the hill, and climbed the big tree that stood at the very top, and 
had only a few limbs. I began at the very top of the tree, and sawed all the 
limbs otf except two that were.opposite to each other, and stood out straight 
from the tree. Then I trimmed these two limbs until the whole tree looked 
exactly like an enormous cross. It stood to reason that no ship could see this 
cross without understanding that someone was on the island, and meant the 
cross to be a signal of distress; and no Christian ship would think of passing 
by the island without sending a boat to tind out what was the matter. 

I was afraid that Mr. Crusoe would be in a rage when he should tind out what 


“ The only thing he did was to lie on his back and superintend,” 


Thad done, and T didn’t suppose it would he possible to keep hits from finding it 
out. Still, I took the cnatite to drag all the sawed-otf branches into the woods, 
where Mr. Crusoe would not be likely to find them, and brushed up the leaves 
and the sawdust. 

That night we had a very heavy thunderstorm, and the lightning struck three 
or four times very near us. Mr. Crusoe was a good deal frightened, and told 
me while the shower was going on that his prantstier didn’t like thunder, and 
that he was like his grandfather in most things. 

It appears that o!d Mr. Crusoe was in a terrible state of mind when it 
thunde and lightened, for fear that his gunpowder would take fire and 
blow him up; and it’s a great pity that it didn't. My Me. Crusoe thought that 
he ought to worry about the powder because his grandfather did ; but I tinally 
convinced him that when the lightning had the choice of twenty thousand big 
trees to strike, it would not demean itself to strike a little low hut just for 
the sake of looking for some powder to blow up. 

The next morning we happened to walk out where we could see my big tree. 
and I saw that the top of it was splintered, and that it was burned black. 
You see, the lightning had struck it, and it would have been burnt up if the rain 
had not put the tire out. 

Mr. Crusoe was perfectly delighted when he saw the big cross. He never 
dreamed that I had anything to do with it. and he said that it was a sign to 
tell him that _he was doing right. and that the English ship would come and 
take him off. and that everything would turn out well, only that we must 
hurry up and tind my father and the Spaniards on the mainland, and be ready 
to kill the cannibals and to capture Will Atkins. 

I really began to think that perhaps Mr. Crusce was a little crazy, and 
resolved that | would keep a close watch on him, and stand by to lash him to a 
tree in case it should become necessary. 


Cuapter VIII. 


AttHoted Mr. Crusoe wouldn't let me build a boat in which we could sail for 
some Christian country. he made up his mind that we must have a boat all ready 
to send over to the mainiand in search of his precious Spaniards. . 

I couldnt see any use in this. Even if there were any Spaniards where we 
could get at them, they wou'dn't have been uny use to us. Spaniards are all very 
well in their own country. I suppose, but they are the most useless kind of sailors. 
Indeed, you can't make sailors of them if you try your very best. 


si tell Mr. Crusoe that if we filled the island ap with alot of Spaniards 
thet at up all the provisions, and then grumble for more, Lut he wouldn't 
Dee plenty of wood for the timbers and planking of a large boat, and we 
two together could have Luilt it in a short time, but that wouldn't suit Mr. Crusoe. 
He said we must cut down a big tree und hollow it out, so as to make a canoe. 
There wasn’t the least use in pce with him, for he told me that a poor, 
ignorant, converted cannibal like myself couldn't, possibly know anythirg about 
beats— which was pretty hard to bear, especially from a landsman. , 

There were plenty of big trees near the water, but Mr. Crusoe wouldn't look 
at them. He selected a tree that stood nearly a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
and said that it was just the tree we wanted. I knew he would have a good time 
launching a heavy canoe that would have to be dragged over the ground for such 
a long distance, ak I let a have his way, which ts always the best thing to do 

shen you can't help yourself. ; ; 
ae ai a big cob cutting that tree down, for it was at least three fret thick, 
but we cut it down at last, or rather I did, for Mr. Crusoe soon got tired of 
swinging his axe, and said that he would content himself with superintending 
me. He brought a blanket and a pillow, and put them on the ground near 
the tree, and superintended very comfortably, only the tree came down sooner 
than we expected, and he had just time to run betore it fell directly across the 

anket. 
ae the tree down was the easiest part of the work. It took a week 
longer to trim off the branches. Then we had to cut de Clad sides of the tree, 
and shape it something like a wha.e-boat, only without the sheer. This took the 
best part of another week ; and all this tine the only thing Mr. Crusoe did was 
to lie on the blanket and superintend. ; ; 

The hardest work of all was to hollow out the canoe. Mr. Crusce said that 
in wy country we always hollowed out a log by kindling a tire on the top of it, 
and of course I had to try it. Anylody except a man belonging to the Crusoc 
family would have known that this plan wouldn't 
work ; and even Mr. Crusoe became convinced after 
a while that a big tree couldn't be hollowed out in any 
such way. 

It took five weeks of good steady work to get that 
tree hollowed out with the adze, but when it was done 
we really had quite a decent-looking boat. Mr. Crusoe 
wanted to rig her before we launched her, but he gave 
up the iden when I asked him if his grandfather rigged 
his canoe before he launched it ; and he was obliged to 
admit that even that forsaken old idiot had sense 
enough to not do such a ridiculous thing. I had 
always considered old Mr. Crusoe as about half-witted, 
but | lad been made by this time to sutfer so much on 
account of him that I couldn’t bear even to hear his 
4 name. 

I needn't tell you that when the canoe was ready for 
launching we couldn't stir her. Mr. Crusoe came and 
put his shoulder against her, and gave a shove that 
would hardly have started a barrel, and then said,“ It's 
ia use trying, we shall have to dig a canal to the 

each.” 

Now I didn’t very much Lclieve that we could ever 
launch the canoe, though of course | never expected 
that Mr. Crusoe could stir her all alone, but I didn't 
want to give it up without trying. But Mr. Crusoe 
wouldut let me try. He said that we could bring the 
water up to the boat by means of a canal, and that 
there was no other possible way of launching her. 

So 1 had to begin to dig a canal, though 1 knew all 
the time it was mere foolishness, fur it would have 
taken both of us at least four years to dig one Lhoad 
enough and deep enough to float the canoe. However, 
I dug for two days while Mr. Crusoe superintended, 


cnock off, and that his grandfather once made a 
that he was never able to launch. 

This showed that Mr. Crusoe had never expected to 
launch the canoe, and that he had made me do all the 
work of making it just because his grandfather had been the same kind cf 
lunatic. and had made a big canoe a quarter of a mile from the shore. 1 was 
always good-tempered, except, of course, when something went wrong. but this 
time I was angry, and I walked off and didn't speak to Mr. Crusoe again until 
the next day. . 

He never said anything more about the canoe, and seemed to have forgotten 
all about it ; but I determined to launch it just to spite hiin and his grand- 
father. With the help of a long lever I prized the canoe up, and put half a 
dozen rollers undee her. Then [ smoothed the ground as well as I could between 
her and the beach. About half the way was Jevel ground, and the rest of the 
way was downhill to the beach. This was one of the things that made it im- 

dssible to dig a canal, for the upper end of the canal, near where the cance 

ay. would have been about forty feet dee ) Provided we could have dug it. 

We had an enormous big “tish-tackle” that I had brought ashore from the 
wreck, and that was used when we tished the anchor. I carried this up to the 
canoe and rigged it so that [ could use a lever to haul on it with The lever 
was uy own invention, and it worked almost as well as a capstan. 

OF course it was very slow work, but I was able to move the canoe a little 
ata time, and after two weeks of working at odd times, when Mr. Crusoe was 
asle-p or busy, so that he did not miss me, I got the canoe up to the top of the 
high ground and was ready to let her run down to the beach. At tirst I thought 
[world get Mr. Crusoe to help me launch her, but as there was no surf, and the 
beach was fairly steep, I decided to do the work alone. f 

Tetore I started her downhill I cut. a lot more rollers, and laid them all the 
way tom the canoe to the water, and I ballasted the canoe with about a ton of 
heavy stones. Then I made the tackle fast to her stern and toa tree, and got in 
and [et her go. 

he lumped down the hill as fast as I would let her go, and shot into the 
water without taking a drop into her. [anchored her with a stone, cast off the 
tackie. and swam ashore. I felt pretty proud of what [ had done; not so much 
browse it was a bit of good sailor work, but because I had done what old 
Mr. Crusoe didn’t have sense enough to do. 

: She was really a fine boat. She was thirty-six fect long and nearly three feet 
wide. Of course this would have been narrow for a Christian buat, but I meant 
to pur an outrigger on her, such as the natives use in the Sandwich Islands, and 
this. I knew, would make her as stiffas a chureh, With a half deck fore and aft, 
a good mast and sail, and a steering-oar, she would be tit tocross the Pacitic Ocean 
with aciezen people in her. 


| :uade up my mind, now that we had a bout, to provision her for six 


snd then he said that it was of no use, ard T might 
egal 
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how masiy people imagine they suffer from HEART DISEASE. 
depressing feeling about the region of the heart, accompanied by an 
» nervous debility, loss of appetite, and general depression. The 


fact is they suffer 


INDIGESTION. OR DYSPEPSIA. 


The food, instéad of being thorough!: ops into Wind, and pressing against the 


] y digested, devel 
valves of the heart, causes the symptoms named. All who suffer in this way should at 
A world-renowned remedy for all stomach disorders. Do 
All_who suffer from INDIGESTION, LIVER COMP WIND 
shan speeraien Sete HEARE 
BILIOUSNESS, SKIN ERUPTIONS, &o., should avail themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 
P 
- anil ic An poet —— . be taken with perfect safety by the must del ute of exther sex. > 
ea sagere at 28. 9d., or Post Free for P.U. or Stamps, from 


once take ; 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS 
try them. 
STOMACH, Cosriye 

aon ore EBILITY, P 

AGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PILLS tring purely Vegetable, Taste'ess, and Mild 
P. 
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DR. WILSON’S 


HAIR RESTORER. 


The best Preparation in the World. 
NEVER FAILS 
RESTORE THE HAIR 


TO ITS 


NATURAL COLOUR AND BEAUTY. 


- IT CAUSES A LUXURIANT 
GROWTH. 


Price 1s. per bottle, Large Size, 1s. 6d. per bottle. 


From all respectable Hairdressers and Chemists in the 
Kingtom, 


Wholesale only: 


PARTON, SON, & CO., BIRMINCHAM. 


ODEL STEAM DANCING SAILOR.— IGGER THEATRICALS.— Immense 


128. 61. 


‘NELEBRATED KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Each one guaranteed. In nickel 
cases. Real watches, not toys. Scores uf 
t stimenials. Only 5s. 6d. each. LapDIEs’ 
KgeaL SILVER WATCHES, 158, GENT’g 
16s. 6d. LEVER TIMEPIECES. in handsume 
nickel cases, 3s.; or with alarum, 4s.; in | 
handsome carved wooi cases, 8s. 


AGIC LAN'ERNS AND 
SLIDES —The most ex- 
traordinary value for money ; 
ever offered. 


CErerees TREE ORNAMENTS.—8plen. 
Gi: ly-ussorted = Buxes, contaming Faucy 
Boxes, Glass Balls, Candles, tlags, Sil 
Reflectors, Fancy Articles, etc., 
2. 10\d. Much larger dito, with Birds, 
Animals, Japanese Lauterns, Fancy Fruit, etc. 
5a. Gd., 108. Gd., 2is., 428 Father Christmas 
Mask, best quality, 18. 6d.; also Sluper, Red 
Riding Hvod, Cats, Witches, Musks, ete., is. 6d 
Crown's Hats, 1s. 6d., 28. 6u., and 4s. 6d. Every 
description of Musks and Christmas Articles. 
False Nose, 6d.; Beards, 1s. 6d.; Moustachios, 
64.; Bflver and Gilt Spangles (assorted), 8d., 1s, 2d., and 
2. 6d. per box. Artificial Frost, 8d and 2. 6d 
Silver, Goll, and Gelatine Pa et), 

and 2s. aints, 


some stand, powerful lenses, 
focussing tube, lamp, reflector, 


, 


and 24 Comic Pictures fur 
1s. 3d. carriage free. Larger 
ditto with 48 Figures 2s. 3d. | etc, Book on Amateur Theatricals, 18 


Larger atill 3s. 6d., 58., 78. 6d., 
10s. 6d. All warranted to show 


21 Given_awa: F 
500 away in Tizes to chasers of our 


1 to £80. Lante lides f 8d. crap P. 5 
Tonen, “fotties of Special Chemical ‘Oil, 10)4., 2 6d, |GRAND CHRISTMAS PACKET OF SCRAPS. 
an 


OUR GISANTI® POPULAR 

RCEL OF PRESENTS, 
with a Prize Cou 

in every parcel entitling 
holder toachance of winning 
vos. in cash, Silver Watch, 
luiufa <overeign, Gold Ring 
&c. &c. 10.000 Prizes. In 
sulition to which every 
pbs contains a beautiful 
Sherette Writing Case, 
fitted with comrartments; a 
~ magnificent Model of the 
Manger at Bethlehem, with figures of the Virgin, Infant 
Saviour, the sherh rds, the inn, with various animals, 
lan‘is ape ished in gold relief; a 61. Booklet ; 
four Jewelle d Christm: ards; a pretty Young Lady Do 1, 
witn clothes to take or and off; als Game, Klept:-mania; 
three Conjuring Tricks; a powerful Microscopic Lens; 
enmplete Punch and Judy Show, with 85 figures including 
Toby, the wonderful ; erforming dog, also the fanny dancing 
clown or countryman ; ‘wo large sets of Modets ; the beau- 
tiful Panoramas, illustrating the circus, water show (en:iless 


250 Lovely Scraps all culoured, beautifully 
in 


embossed and inted { 
uu! 


every 
Babes in the Wood. 
Children, the Uncle, the 
Wood the Child 


all, and, 
Pictures, 


ve di-ne, 


g 


- wold ring, silver watch, 
ry ten people gets a prize, 
‘MS, Od., ar aes od. 


THEOBALD & CO.’.S SPHBCIALITIBS. 


THE CcLEBRATFD BIJOU MAGIC 
uANTE- -8 AND SLIDES. 


Extraordinary Novelty. Will work by is. sh noe te npr wane bedi 
steam for one hour each time. Powerful Steam tp. = ce aus 8s. ae Black for Faces, &l. 
8. 3d. 
Engine with furnace, dancing platform, fly 1s. éd., and co Gilet one ree 
wheel, crank and sailor complete, 1s. 6d. car- 1s, 2d ; large, 1s. 8d. Cuffs, 18. Qd.; large 
riage free, or with eix other figures, Clown, fa re Pigg Ai os) amines: 
Nigger, Colun-bine, etc. 28 Musical Nigger p and 108 6d. Waistcvats, Ys. 6d. and 4s. 6). 
ss Trourers, 48. 6d. Bows, ls. 2d. 
Model, 28, 6d. Musical Waltzers, 18, 6d, | 9, 6d.; Cases. 1s, 6d., Long Clogs, 13s. 6d. Bones, 1s., 
Model Theatres, 18. 31., 28. 6d., and ba Gd. | 1s. 64.." and 28 od Cle ra, 18 Sd. Banjose, da Gi.) (vl Ka an ee spe wilh Syst 
: . Gu., and 8s.6!, Tambourines, Is. 3d., 28. 8d., 3s. 6d. | of skutes At leas’ one prize guaran every ten | 
_ Punch and Judy sh:w, 1s. 8d., 28. 6d., and 68. 6d. | and 4s. 6d. Dancing Shoes, with Clappers, 108.61. and Coupons. Be sure and say the lencth of your bout in 
‘aches, All sizes, 7} iuch+s to 12 inches. All skates sen' | 
carriage fres Py .« HED wOw SK4T », narrow 
| holes, with long straps, 2s. 6d. per pair. Superior, br ad 
holes, with broad Alvert straps, 38. per pair; three pairs, 
83.61, Best wA.eUr WO. Bear 8. with broad 


. : but «> pumps water as well. Warranted to work. tune-plates, four for 1s. Musical B xrs up to £20, 

faa), dloper overthrown, the policemen be £h0'yoster; the Ts ik i ae ee Pik ole Carringe free In OL. StRa TMAMENING ENGINE, 18. 6d. | MUSICAL FUNCHINELLO, 28. 3d. MUSICAL WALTZER, 2, 

different figures. Also the grand military spectacle, jointed rods, 1s. 2d. JAPANESE Mysrgry | STEAM Roav Caf, Is. 6d. VERTICAL STEAM ENGINE, for! RAND ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
Review of the British Army (18 mounted horse soldiers, - CABINET, 100 dried shreds, when working models, Is. Gd. StgaM LocoMoTIvE, Ja. 6d. G ~ 60 ld. Novelties of every description. 8 
20 foot), and the grand set of Six Tableaux in Oil of Mother in water turn into flowers, birds, an’ STEAM DANCING SAILOR, le 3d. Lanterns, Tricks, Puzzles, Clockwork Toys, El 
Hubbard and her d etc., 1s. 2d. MUSICAL Tops, 8d. and OUND GAMES FOR PARTIES.—New 8 ‘very | Novelties, Steam Engines, Boats, Games, Mic: 

The entire lot tor 2. 6d., carriage free. The most splen-. 1s. 3d. K4AZ0O, for imitating Bunch and superior), Halma, Race Game, Wedding » Foot- | Xmas rrr &c., &c. SPRCIAL LARGE MODEL EN: 
id Winter Parcel ever offered, chance of a Sovereign, Judy, Cock Cro’ etc., ls. 2d. Birp | ball, Tennis, Reversi, Volunteer War Game, pperty |GINE CATALOGUE, 8d. SPECIAL LARGE MAGIO 
4&6, 29 9 Christmas-box. : WARBLER, for og birds to sing, ad. | Flop, Proverbs, &c., &c. All 1s, 2d. each, free. LANTE&N CATALOGUE, 8d. and 6d. ; 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, 43, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, 
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ANOS,’ 


BY ANY MAKER, 


2 


« 


WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 


ON EASY TERM 


* 


with a discount 
off ANY maker's 
prices of 2& to SO per cent., or for CASH 
at 333} to 4G per cent. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 
MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENT ASSOCIATION, Ld., 


292, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1866. INCORPORATED 1892. 
Offers facilities for the purchase of all kinds of Musical Instruments, in much the same 
manner as a Permanent Building Society affords facilities for the purchase of houses, &c. 
The object of the Association is to supersede the ordinary harsh and injurious “ Hire 
System,” so universally condemned by the Press and by Her Majesty's Judges and 
Magistrates ; and to enable Civil Servants and others, in London and the provinces, to 
purchase any kind of instrument, by ANY maker, with immediate possession, by 
Easy Payments and at Discount Prices. 


ANY MAKER'S INSTRUMENT SUPPLIED FOR CASH WITH A DISCOUNT 


OF 33} TO 45 PER CENT. OFF MAKER'S CATALOCUE PRICE. 
Full prospectus post free on application to the Secretary. 
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| SKATES! SEKATES!! SKATES!!! 


1,000 PAIRS READY TO GO OFF. 


ai Don’t wait und be 
disappointed. Every pair guaranteed We are the 


sple to buy 
tees Watches, 


‘| ‘HESE sets carry the palm over all others. Each set is 
per -pair ; A packed in argh a ahs Lastemne mod all of 

: e slides are of superior English make. hese are 
three pair, 9a. 6d. KATES, with 


5 : tially got up 80 as to form nice presents, and will give 
straps and clips to screw in heel, 2s 6d.; three pairs | *Pe' 

\6s. Ud. ACM PA'TERY SKATES, Ss. 6d; three egy ey ae eee 

Pairs 98. Gd. Nickel silvered, 6s. 6d.; 1 st English-made Lantern, Atted 


with two lenses, paraffin lamp, glass chimney, silvered 
reflector, 60 really Comic Fisures, on 12 long slides, 3 com. - 
plete Nursery Tales, each Tale hav-ng 12 pictures on ¢ 
slides, making 36 more pictures; 2 Comic Slipping Slides, 
2 Moving Panvrama Slides, 1 ‘Good Night’ Slide, 2 Lever 
Slides, 1 ‘* Welcome,” 1 Man Swallowing Rats, 2 Chinese 
Firework Slides, 1 Rackwork Slide, 1 Queen, and one 
Curtain Slite, making 109 pictures in all, complete with 
linstructions, giving a picture on the sheet of 3 feet 
‘diameter. Price 10s. 6d. 

No. 5 precleely similar, but having a No.2 Lantern and 
No. 2 Slides, forming o larger size throughout. Gives a 
picture 4 feet in diameter. Price 14s Gu. 

No. 8 size, much larger still, very sui alle fora special 
present, gives a 5 feet diameter picture. l'rive2Is. 

Bottles of SPECIALLY-PREPARED OIL, giving great 
brilliancy, Od., 18. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


tl rs, 6d. 
1H- RBENOWMED CALEDON(IAN SKATES. turni: 

a screw at the heel makes the skate bite iE: foot firmly all 
over, cannot come off. Great improvements this season 
so that one sidecan be let out more than the other. Dont’ 
'buy the old kind. 6s, per pair, two pairs, lla, three 
pairs, 168. Silver plated 10s, 6d.; two 20s., three | 
pairs, 28. VERY BEST CaL 
grovved blades, 13s. 6d. per pair, silver 
pate, straps, etc., etc. You get not only best 
low prices, but the chance of a valuable prize also. 
and wholesale houses supplied. 


iN 


one warrauted. The “ Flyi 
with 


much larger, six wheels, 8. 60. (mine MODEL STEAM CRANF.—Strong Metal Boller 
Gone AND BRASS LOCO. Steam Pipe, Double-.c'ion Oscillati.g Cylinder, 


Yulley bibl Bethel. pau, than anu Bucket. = 
versing motion. Reully works hy steam. Most marvellous 
strong, — also ates tap, on | model ever invented. C:rriage free Is. Gd Also the 
four ware » 108. 6d. ; Laat ON | following models, all work'ng by stenm. and all 1s, 6d. 
six bf ee gee ad ae dtd jeach, fre. ire Engine goes aly: ¢ ns well as pumping up 
on pie M4 eas: ene RAL WAY jwater, FLYING SCOTCHMAN LocomoTIVE, Agricu'tmral 
and forward motion, 308. Ra kngine. STEAM CaR, Vertical Engine tor working models. 


|| ARETAGES AND TRUCKS, 1s. 6d. each. ENGINK PARTS OF : 
hVERY SESUKIPTION, RwEKpuL STEAM LAUNCH, ls. 6d SST RIEOQUISM, The Secret explained, with Dia- 
rhe Pane lounes, etc., 18. 2d. Ve ntril-quist Talk ng Head, the 
FIRE! FIRE! ! FIR ake Phunny Phiz, Is. 2d. Magic aid Mysteries: Conjuring 
REAL WORKING STFAM FIRE | Tricks, and how to make and perform them. 1s. 21. 
ENGINE for 1s. Gd., greatest | Thought Reading: The Great Secret fullyexplained, 1s. 2d, 
wonder out, Complete Fire kngine, | Book of Riddles and Jukes, is. 2d. Curd Tricks and 
with boiler, furnace, steam pipe, | Parlonr Mavic, 1a 2d. Mesmerism, 1s. 2. Readings 
powerful cylinder, pumping upparatus, | and Recitations, 1s. 2d. Phrewlogv, 's. 2d. How to Read 
ber hose, piston, crank, four pro- | Faces, 1s. 2d. Home Theatricals, 1s. 2d. 


ru 
heels, w & ot 
rt ye pen Gee by steam, \ USICAL BOXES —To play four tunes, 9s. 3d. Extra 


TON."—Best quality model, very 


1 


E.C, 


Bold by all Toy a teatiee’ Dealers ticcapheut out the United Kingdom. 
AGENT FOR THE WHOLESALE TRADE— 


LEWIS WILD, 18, Edmund Place, B.C. London. i | ee 
*DERMATHISTIC” CORSET.| iE ‘LARGEST stOoK" “nr THE KINGDOM 


Specniaite BO BUSES, AND STEELS PROTECTED BY LEATHER. SPECIAL WEAVINGS & SELECT STYLES, quite J AIMABLE, BLSE ERE. 

er ety ae at ty them, and they wil wear no ot. eee vant wep er apart Gs a Feare ue hove sone’ Diet ene ee 
fitted with vc They I Brace u re, and, W ua earl: godly ae 

= are the Most Dinieie, ery therefore, tl Tne CHEAPEST CORSETS IN LADIES, Firgoust seat for * Patiorns qracy wow chade, 185 New Shot Hopaacks, The Erna, 

THE MARKET. a the Angora, 28, all Piteroubie width.” Splendid TW 


ELEGANCE! COMFORT! DURABILITY! wid; the Lerwick, 8/3, and the Weatbere 3's, Special FL 


Eoening Dresoes 
The Coach Spring Busk (Regd.) used in these Corsets is warranted unbreakable. 


. ; Tinsel Nets, . Soares 2’-, all Gers 
better qual 7/4t and 10, . 2/3 to 46. 45 t ide ; Pongees. Moires, 1 ; Surabe, Morves. 
af and ef per pair; aleo q@ hap pe / /6, 


and Ben 
fin Casnmere at 1/9, 46 inches wide ; Silk Spot Crepone. 2). GREATEST VAR ETY and the CHEAT 
any (COMPARISON SPECIALLY INVITED. ANY LENGTH BOLD. | Carri iia on | WEW PATTERNS SCNT FORT FRET 
ne IIS IEA D TES, Orders over 
or BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. a> | 
L. REYNOLDS & O0., Manufacturers (Wholesale), PORTSMOUTH. 


Address—EDMONOSO W'S WAREHOUSE, LEEDS, ¢ mention “Pears n's” when writing il dada 
MOST USEFUL PRESENT 


ee A HAIR PIN 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS,| | Without Points 7 ,"~.. 


fies’ dos.; Gents’, 3/3 to 166 per d 
ee eareere’, 23 t 10 vee dou: Gpote. oe ee Oe HAS GOOD 
SAMPLES itr "PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


SON & CLEAVER, 22e%"7" 2 BELFAST. POINTS !!! 
ey Her mayesty's 
cei “Pyr Point” 


= Ei “sri MPLe=x” Hair Pin. 
CANDLE EXTINGUISHER. pee E ERTS oem 


Patented in all the Principal Countries ANOWS ALL ABOUT THEM. pelea 


cere the candle is burned rit ets 


on RECEIPT OF 
wan releases the nis, thus allowing 1 Id to tall 


ee ee qogee fePagomeds 7, CARVER Hindes Ltd. ,>te""««s¢ Bimusacrunces or savensesTOWET ARTICLES, 


Soren Si o Stamps or of 
throueh“ut the Kingdom. 


4 


, 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. Hinde’s 


‘TMEV COST VOU EXACTLY GAME 
PRICE AS CLD SORT. 


BE SURE TO CoVvUvT 


10 0.0 00 RUGS |srusseitie carpers 


ADMITTEDLY THE Marra os rhe rar WORLD. 


! Wi ad Reversible, Rich Tark-y 
aeamieer. with ° Ban dsome Border w match, & a Marat of be lence and ae Beat. a: 
om “wa rere SIZES AND PRICLS. 
ry i. Sale Former 
ean ee SEI Hi * i \ \ .¢ 
4 x 


ft. In. ft. in. 8.d. . 
No 1. 90 by 60 .... 60 .... 90 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. meee be is be Ves 
3. 90 , 90 . 90 . 186 
4. 106 ,, 76 . 93 189 
eee Peer arenes ne manmerd 06 7 enesenis Tessie culy. On receipt of this 6. 106 , 90 - 106 -- 156 
advertisement, accompanied by Pustal Order for 6s. or 74 stamps, we will f IRECT FROM OUR 6. 1220 , 90 . 120 .... 180 
LOOMS to your addresa, one of our Js genuine SEAMLESS WOVEN REVERSIBLE CARPETS, suit- 7 .... 106 ,, 106 . 126 - 186 
: able for Yrawiog-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, etc., handsomely bordered and woven io thirty different 8 .... 120 ,, 106 140 . 206 
» patterns and art colourings to suit all ts, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY- o « 150 , 90 - 150 .... 26 
.g Pyro cog 9 These carpets will be sold ee ee ee oe Oe eee ee ~~ 10. 186 ,, 106 - 10 .... 40 
ny, Below the Actual Cost of Production. They are made of material equal to wool, being a lo. 120 =, 120 - 160 .... 40 
spesillig al cor coc, com ani bs eotuiaed Dueck trter'vur Eneen, man taving tae Purchasers all Miudle ww. 136 ,, 120 - 180 . 270 
Over 200,000 sold during the past twelve months. u ; he a Le - 200 ae 

ae i 0 1... 240 0... 
With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a very handsome RUG 15 20 = ,, 120 - BO ..., 420 
PS piheee Carpets are eplendid imitations imitations of 2 oie oes designs s having ee ee 
. 7 coy from — so that when use almost 
to match, or we will send Two CARPETS and Two RUGS for 10s. 6d. impossible ee ao ccratiny er ee ‘They have gained a world-wide reputation 


for magnifi i wallit ha' ual, All di are , and deserved): 
reel orn eayianer rym. uae aaa y, Mee kc nat esigns registered ly 
They can be supplied in nearly all combinations of colours to harmonise with all requirements. We 


MONEY WILLINGLY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 
Thy Queen | says: ‘“‘ Decidedly stouter and handsomer thin any of pool kind, the price being the 


“a. OO Si Ho .L 


can confidently recommend them f in Dining and Drawing Rooms, rooms and iandings where 
pg ol et i en tf mg erage Arg (ame A Tc CRON PO é 
a} ‘ Manufac e v. 7 0 r, 4 one mo 
ing birgains I have seca.” C Church Bells: “ Traly wooderful value.” Sals's Journal says: coord oF a SE Peron iipsadachialetg a aah lice 
“ Unequalled for cheapness combined with durability and prettiness.” my GIivEmNMm AWaw. 
a 3 eg c 8 adverticement for the introduction these goods read: Y 
Thousands of Testimonials similar to the following, and Repeat Orders, have been have de Ved togive away to every Purchaser sue or closing ct ng rom thls a Sere ee 
5 ‘ ven He: rug, measuring 6 feet long leet je, to match colours, &c. 
St, J ee oper Fa ae Road 1 Mr. W dane agharbe sig a hee = hb 
t, Joseph's, wn. Wa Sto Post cere. Wolverhampton. R. Wy. Orr, Course chhill, Ireland, Vicarage, eard. 
Rov, F. MoCartion Pwrites, “Goods duly to Mr. A. Dudley writes: “ H Coremea twa writes : “ Brusselette Carpets, etc., cane mein Your Brusselette Guan bake wea cheap- 
hand, every one who has seen the Carpet and of your a thre or four years agn, 1 hand this day. I think them good value for the ness. They have the of warmth and 
wonders at the value given. I myself very much | am thoroughly satisfied, and have recommended money, and do not know how they can be made comfort ; and if more known many floors 
appreciate the bargains I have obtained.” them to several people who I know have tried them for it.” of the less wealthy would be covered with them. 
** 166, Crown Street, Aberdeen. andre eqeal sued aaa. ti Tn fect the demand woubt exceed the expply. 
“Gentlemen,—The two Carpets and Rugs to est Street, Harwich. wens’, %: JONES, 25, Knowl Street, Stalybridge, (Signed) Epwarp STEgL, Vicar of 8t. Neot. 
mutch you sect us two years ago have given every Mrs. E. Stewart writes ered cer Come ial Permit me to thank you for the mot 70, Upper Sutton Street, Aston. Birmingham 
Satisfaction, and are still in use.—Yours faithfully, | and Rugsafe, and am a with it. Itferex. | songs. age nig o Carpet received from Ptsed Sr Ped on Dear Sir,—Please to forward me a Brusselette 
“ ALEX. MALOOLM.” ceeds my sxpentations, ill require another soon.” [| 0h loan «er beep eae ee pes nt Ad in ete. The ply hin I purchased of 
to adorn any room. I am ho many friends wi:l ae es, . 
_ interme tr Ref py and MAY No? BE REPEATED. forward you orders before long. ping many wut, Tacuitan value for the money.—Yours 
same day as received. Cheques and Postal Orders to be Dai." “ Union Bank,” SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR MONEY WILLINGLY RETURNED. 
to J. HARGREAVES. as order received. on Postal Orders - 
Sei Roses same a oe Sites rooetved. Cheques and Sears payable to 
THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., ai, ‘OLD ) ST. ,ALDERSCATE, LONDON, E.C. 
(Esrantrswep 1672.) 


Melbourne ; and i, Pitt Strest, Syiney, H.2.V. 
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weeks or so, and to try to find some civilised country or to fall in with a ship. 
The island was coinfortable enough, for we had plenty to eat and nothing to do, 
unless we wanted to do it, and for the first month or two I thought I would like 
to live there for ever. 

But I was surprised to find, after a while, that I was getting tired of it, and 
wanted to get back on board a deep-water ship, and meet somebody besides 
Mr. Crusoe. I had no fault to find with him, except that he once had a graud- 
father, and I was ready to do anything in reason to please him, but 1 didn’t want 
to Yio all my life with him and nobody else. 

knew Mr. Crusoe would never consent to leave the island in the canoe, but 
I meant to get him to come out with me for a little sail, and then lash him, and 
keep him lashed, until we should be well out of sight of the island. 

ut when I had secretly put six months’ provisions in the boat, and was all 
ready to start, Mr. Crusoe spoilt my plan. Perhaps he suspected what I meant 
todo. At any rate, he wouldn't trust himself on board the canoe, and told me 
that he did not want me to go sailing in her for fear I might be blown off the 
island and not be able to get back again. 

I was so disgusted that I said to myself that I had had enough of Mr. Crusoe, 
and that if he wouldn't come with me I would leave him. I didn’t mean to 
abandon him for good and all, but I expected to fall in with a ship, and then the 
captain would steer for the island and take Mr. Crusoe off. He could live for a 
while very comfortably by himself, for that was what his grandfather did before 
he engaged Friday to live with him. 

The more I thought of escaping alone the more I liked the idea. I had given 
Mr. Crusoe every chance to come with me, and I was even ready to carry him 
off against his will ; but when a man is as obstinate us he was, what can you do? 
After all, I could get on alone in the boat a good deal better than I could with 
him, for he would have been sure to try to make me sail the boat just as his 
grandfather used to, und he would have been no end of trouble, as a landsman 
always is when you have got him in a small boat, unless he happens to be sea- 
sick. So after thinking it all over I resolved to start that same night, and get 
rid of the island and Mr. Crusoe at the same time. 


CuaprTer IX. 


THERE was a nice westerly breeze blowing that night about ten o'clock when I 
crept out of the house without waking Mr. Crusoe. I had found my old flannel 
clothes, and I had a lump of soap with me, and when I got to the beach the first 
thing I did was to break out of my goat-skin clothes, wash the burnt cork off of 
myself, and put on my old sailor clothes. 

I felt comfortable then for the tirst time in a great many weeks, and I thought 
what a fool I would be to stay on the island and wear goat-skin clothes, and have 
to listen to stories about old Mr. Crusoe. 

1 had acompass and a lantern in the canoe, but as there was a full moon | 
could see to steer for the opening in the reef without the compass. I was glad of 
this, for I did not want to light the lantern for fear that Mr. Crusoe might wake 
up and see it. I had forgotten that I had to swim out to the canoe when I put 
ny flannel clothes on, so I had to take them off again till I was safe on board. 

I got up m anchor and got sail on her without making any noise. The 
canoe slipped along through the water towards the opening in the reef, and in 
about ten minutes after I started I was just abreast the south end of the island. 
I had to run close to a ridge of rock that projected out towards the reef, and to 
my great surprise I saw somebody sitting on the rocks and watching the boat. — 

From his goat-skin clothes I knew it was Mr. Crusoe, but he sat perfectly still, 
an d nevereven hailed me. I could not imagine how he could have got to the end 
of the island before me, until I remembered that I did not look to see if he was in 
the house when I left it. He must have been out taking a walk in the moonlight 
when I started for the boat, and of course he knew when he saw the boat under 
sail that I was leaving him. 

I expected every minute that he would call to me to come back, or that 
perhaps he would fire at me, but he sat still until I was nearly outside of the 
reef, and then he got up and walked slowly away. It made me feel a little sorry 
to have him catch me in the very act of leaving him, but then he had only him- 
self to blame that he was not with me. 

There was a nice, steady breeze, and the boat steered so easily that I hal 
hardly anything todo. Before long I was very sleepy, and once [ nearly fell 
overboard as I stood at the steering-oar. About two o'clock, as nenr as I could 
calculate, I felt that I must turn in; so I took in the main-sail, hauled the jigger- 
sheet flat aft, and hove the boat to. Then I wrapped myself up in a blanket and 
went to sleep. 

I woke up long after daylight, and found that there was a fresh westerly 
breeze, and that the sea was getting up. The canos had drifted a long way 
while I was asleep, and the island was out of sight. It was a little loneso:me all 
alone on the Pacific Ocean, and I found myself wondering how poor Mr. Crusoe 
would manage to build a tire and get his own breakfast. I opened a tin of 
salmon, and with that and two or three biscuits I made a good breakfast. _ 

Allowing for the course I had steered before I went to sleep, and the distance 
the boat had drifted afterwards, I could tell pretty nearly in what direction the 
island must lie. 1 wondered if Mr. Crusoe felt as lonesome as I did, and I wished 
he was with me. He was very trying at times, but then he was a good man, and 
he had been very kind to me. ( 

After breakfast [ made sail on the boat, and headed her for the north again. 
If Mr. Crusoe couldn’t build a fire he could have a cold brenkfast, for he had at 
least four years’ supply of tinned things. But what would he do if he were to Ie 
ill? He wasn’t a strong man, and I thought it was very likely that he might 
catch cold or get a fever or something. ; 

I worried about Mr. Crusoe for the next hour, and then I said that I had donc 
wrong to leave him, and that I would go back. I put the boat on the other tack 
and steeredfor the island, and the moment I had done it I somehow saw that [ 
had done amean, cowardly thing in leaving Mr. Crusoe, and that 1 couldn't feel 
happy agan until I had told him so and begged his pardon. 

Taniled for three hours at the rate of about five miles an hour, and by my 
calculation I ought to have seen the island by that time, but it wasn’t in sight. 
‘Then I began to be afraid that I would never find it again, and I grew more 
anxious to get back to it than I had ever been to leave it. . 

hen T remembered that the canoe had no keel, and that she would drift a good 
deal fa ter than a civilised bont, so | beat up to windward nearly all the rest of 
the day, and by tive o’clock [saw the cross on the top of the hill, I was never 
so glad to see anything in my life before. I said to myself that if I could once 
get ashore on that is!and ugain I would stand by Mr. Crusoe, no matter how long 
he might stay there. j : 

At sunset L was only about ten miles from the island, which bore duc south- 
vest from the bow, when L saw a squall coming down directly from the south- 
west. When it struck me L hid managed to reef my sail by rolling it round 
the mast until it was about as small as the jigger ; but for all that the squall was 
so fierce that it drove the canoe astern at a terrible rate so long as the sails were 
shaking, and hove her way over on her side when I let the sails fill, Instead of 


passing over quickly, the squall seemed as if it had come to stay, and it was blow- 
Ing a gale within half an hour after it had reached the boat. 

‘There was no working the canoe to windward against such a gale, so I just 
hove her to under the jigger and let her drift. She drifted about as fast as an 
ordinary boat would sail, and I saw that if the gale continued I should be 
blown so far off the island that I could never Gad to way back. I made a 
sea-anchor out of a couple of poles that were in the t, ® lot of heavy tin 
cans, and a piece of canvas, and when I got this overboard it kept her from drift- 
ing quite as fast us she had done. However, the wind stayed in the south-west, 
ay - long as it did not change I could not very well lose the bearing of the 
island. 

{ knew that Mr. Crusoe would make sure that I would be drowned, for I 
never saw « landsman yet who thought that a small boat could live in bad 
weather, although there are lots of big iron steamers that are worse sea-boats 
than a good whale-boat. 

__As for my canoe, the only trouble with her was that she was too long, con- 
sidering that she had no sheer forward. For a while the half deck forward kept 
her pretty dry, but of course the sea kept getting up, and by-and.by the canoe 
got to dipping her head into every sea, and taking a lot of water into her. 

There was no help for it Except to put the canoe right before the wind, and 
cep sail enough on her to keep her out of the way of the seas. It was ticklish 
work to get her before the wind, and I should very likely have swamped her if I 
had not remembered that she was the same at both ends, and that instead of 
turning her round all I had to do was to take the steering-oar to the bow and 
make that the stern. SoI set the jigger, cut away the sea-anchor, and got the 
steering-oar out at the bow. Away she went stern first, like a yacht running for 
the turning buoy, und she was as dry as a bone, barring a little spray that 
occasionally flew over her. 

_ There was no sleep for me that night, for I couldn’t leave the steering-oar a 
minute or the canoe would have broached to, and there would have ‘bead a 
sudden end of my voyage, and Mr. Crusoe would have been left alone for ever. 

However, the gale was a short one, and it blew itself out Ly morning, and 
then the sea went down very fast. By eight o'clock there was only a stitf 
breeze, and I was abie to heave the boat to and get my brenkfast and a little rest. 

I calculated that I must be about a hundred miles froin the island, but the wind 
had backed into the north-west, and I could lay a straight course for home. I had 
never called the island home before, but now I was regularly homesick for it, and 
I would have given almost anything to see Mr. Crusoe, and tell him that I would 
stick by him in spite of his grandfather. 

I sailed all that day and the next night, and by my reckoning I cught to have 
sighted the island by daylight ; but I was disappointed. Way up to windward 
I saw the smoke of a steamer ; but there wasn’t the least use in trying to beat up 
to her, and I didn’t try it. All that day I stoud on what I thought was the right 
course ; but no island came in sight, and for fear that I would miss it in the dark, 
I hove to again for the night. 

Luckily [ had the same breeze again in the morning, for I had only one little 
paddle in the canoe, and I could have done nothing with her in a calm. I had 
now been steering south-west so long, that | was sure I must have passed the 
island ; ‘but whether it lay on the right hand or the left I could only guess. 
resolved to steer south-east for six hours, and then, if the island did not come 
in sight, I intended to steer as nearly north-east as the wind would let me for 
another six hours. 

By this means I made sure that I should siglit the island by night, but, as it 
turned out, I didn’t. I steered south-west from eight to twelve, and then the wind 
all died out. There wasn’t a breath, and the canoe might as well have been 
anchored, as far as I could see. 

The calm lasted all day, and I turned in at night expecting to wake up if there 
should be a breeze. I could not get asleep for along while. I had heard of calms 
on the Pacitic lasting three weeks, and I felt as if I should go stark crazy if I had 
to float in a boat in a dead calm and in hot weather for any such time. 

I felt more than ever that I had done wrong to leave the island, and that the 
chances were that, instead of finding a ship, and getting the captain to go and 
take Mr. Crusoe off, I might be becalmed, and drift with a current so far that I 
would completely lose my reckoning, and not be able to tell anybody where the 
island was, even if I should be picked up. 

At last I fell asleep, and when I woke up it was broad daylight, and the sun 
was just behind an island that was only tifteen or twenty miles away. At first 
I didn’t recognise it, but before long I saw it was my own island, for there was 
the cross on the top of the hill. ; 

There was a gentle breeze, that was bluwing me directly towards the land, and 
I suppose there must have been a current that had carried me in the same direc- 
tion during the night. It did not take me many minutes to set both sails and to 
rig out a blanket for a spinnaker, and by noon [ was at the entrance in the reef 
and keeping a bright look-out for Mr. Crusoe. 


Cuapter X. 


There was nota sign of Mr. Crusoe visible as I came up to the 


beach and landed. It was time for him ~_ 

to have the tire lighted to cook his bs 

dinner, but there was no tire. [went — 7a 
—=__ 


up ee fe ie where te eae ae 
found him lying on his bed. 8 

must have nen glad to see me, oe 
and [ know he was very much =e 
surprised, for he evidently mr 
thought I was a ghost. 

“Is that you, Friday?” he 
asked, when be opened his eyes 
and saw me standing by hi: 
bed. “When were you _ 
drowned ?” a loae 

“T wasn’t ever drowned,” 
said 1. “I’ve just been 
out fora sail; but I wont 
do it again.” ; 

“Why, of course your 
not a ghost.” said) Mer. 
Cruso. “Phere never wer: 
wmy ghosts on this island, or 
my grandfather would have 
seen them, And yet straug: 
things have happened—very 
strange and awful things.” : 

“Tm sorry I went away, Mr. - 
Crusoe,” I said to him, “and [47 
know it was mean and cow- 


‘© Tworricd about him ‘he 
next hour.” 
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-hardly ; but I promise you that I'll neve: do it again, and that I'll stand by you 
we can both go together.” 
. _Lwas so much aggravated to think of what I had done that I talked good 
ish, and forgot to talk like Friday. P 
: t Mr. Crusoe didn’t forget it. 6 he had been dying he wouldn't have for- 
«gotten to imitate lis grandfather. 


smrouEne 
me 
afterall the 
ains I 
ve taken to teach 


T was so anxious 
please him that 
said: 


I 

“ Yes, posed A 

me no_ sprakee 

— which made 

im brighten upa 

ittle ; but he soon 

pot on a gloomy 

-. Jook, and turned 

ever with his back 
to me. 

I told him I would go and 
light a fire and get dinner, 
but he said he didn't want any- 
thing. He wouldn't admit that he 
was ill, but anybody could have ° 
seen—that is, if there had been : 
anybody tosee—that his cheeks were thinner than they were before I went away, 
and his eyes brighter. ; 

I supposed that he had worried himself ill about me, but I afterwards found 
out that he hadn’t worried at all. At least he said so one day when we were 
talking it over.. But then I didn’t altogether believe him, for [ know that if 1 
- had gone off and left myself all alone on a desert island, I should have missed 

: nyse 


“ The cross on the top 
of the hill," 


and worried about it dreadfully. ; 

cooked a dinner, and as Mr. Crusoe wouldn't eat his share, I had to eat 
it to keep it from being wasted. He was always putting extra work on me. I 
: didn’t feel so very well that afternoon, and had fallen asleep and dreamed that 
a big brass elephant was sitting in an arm-chair on my stomach, and saying that 
I must get up and eat a barrel of dry Indian meal, or he would report me to the 
eaptain, when Mr. Crusoe woke me up by shaking me, and then put his hand 
over my mouth as a hint for me to keep quiet. ? 

“TI am going to tell you something,” he said, “that will probably turn your 
hair grey. It has tare mine perfectly white ”—which wasn’t true, for his hair 
was ia same colour it had always been. “Friday,” he continued, “there is some- 
body on the island.” : 

Of course there is,” said I. “There’s you and me, and the goats and the 

rest of the animals.” 
“There is someone else,” Mr. Crusoe replied, looking more solemn than ever. 
e Pride. generiay, I saw a footstep on the h.” 

“ Likely enough,” I said ; “you and I walk on the beach every day, and, of 
course, we leave footprints.” 

“Friday,” he answered, “this was on the beach on the other side of the island, 
where we never go.” 

“I was there,’ said I, “the day before I went out sailing.” 

“ Friday,” he continued, shaking hig finger at me, “ is your foot small ?” 

“ Well, not so very ; I can wear No. 10 shoes, though.’ 

“ Are your shoes narrow, with a little heel in the middle of each one?” 

“Not much,” said I; “but then what’s the use of talking about shoes when 
I haven’t worn any since I’ve been here.” 

“Then, you see,” said Mr. Crusoe, “that you couldn't have made the print of 
a shoe on the beach.” 

“ But you might have made it,” I answered ; “you wear shoes.” 

“Friday, now steady peareet and don’t be rightened. Be calm, 
like me. That footprint, Friday, was made by a woman's shoe.” 

“Then there was a woman in it,” I exclaimed. ‘Shoes don’t walk 
by themselves, that ever [ heard of.” 

“Don’t talk rubbish,” cried Mr. Crusoe, getting angry. “There 
couldn’t be a woman here—at least, a white woman ; such a thing was 
never heard of. No; that shoe was worn by a cannibal, and I feel per- 
bowie fir ale! that the cannibals come to this island and have their horrid 

eust here.” 

I didn’t believe that any heathen cannibal could have a foot smail 
enough to get into a lady’s shoe, but there was no use in saying so to Mr. 
os for he had made up his mind about it, and you couldn’t argue |= 
with him, 

My own idea was that he had seen one of his own footprints that 
had been partly washed away by the rain, and had mistaken it for a 
womau’s ; for it was all nonsense to suppose that any woman would 
come ashore just to make the print of her foot on the sand, and then go 
away again. 

The next morning Mr. Crusoe had brightened up a little, and I tried 

.to convince him that there was nothing to worry about. I told him 
that, in the first place, there never had mn any woman on the island, 
and in the next place, even if there had been, she couldn’t do us any 
harm. I never saw a woman that was dangerous yet, except my Uncle 
Peter’s wife, and she wasn’t dangerous unless she had a poker or a rolling 
pin in her hand, and there wasn’t a poker or a rolling-pin in the whole 
island for any woman to lay hold of. 

; Mr. Crusoe said that one woman wasn’t generally so very dangerous, 

. but that if the woman was a cannibal, and had a gang of other cannibals with 
> her, all armed with war clubs and wooden swords, and awfully hungry, we were 
hable to be attacked any minute, and killed and roasted. : 

He advised me to eat lots of wild sorrel, for when cows eat wild sorrel it 
‘geile their milk, and perhaps if we did the same thing it would give us a taste 

t the cannibals wouldn’t like. He didn’t seem to remember that the cannibals 
couldn't find out how we tasted until after they had killed and cooked us; 
and then, even if they found that they couldn’t eat us, it wouldn't be much 
comfort to us. ‘ 

I said to Mr. Crusoe that we might fill ourselves full of poison, and have the 


seeing the cannibals drop down dead as soon as they began to eat us, 
- oe I ceelaa't see any sense in his plan of eating wild saben 

‘After coaxing him a long while I got him to agree to come with me and look 
at the footprint ; but first a made me hunt up my goat skin clothes and get into 
them. They felt more uncomfortable than ever, for [ had been enjoying a blue 
flannel shirt and real Christian trousers while I was away in the canoe, and I 
could hardly walk when I got into the goat-skins. I have always thought that 


making me wear the goat-skins was the meanest thing Mr. Crusoe did all the 


time 1 was with him ; but then I suppose the poor man thought he was doing 
right. , a A 

we came to the beach I saw the footprint. There couldn’t be any doubt 
shes The footprint was made by a lady's shoe, and she must have been one 
of the very finest cf ladies, for her shoe had such a heel that she couldn’t possibly 
hive walked half a mile without being lame. 

“There,” said Mr. Crusoe, “ will you now dare to say that I made that foot- 
print? The cannibals must have been here.” : . 

I encouraged him to believe that we were a match for all the cannibals in the 
Pacitic, and so I got him cheered up enough to be willing to walk along the beach 
with me and see if we could find anything besides the footprint. 

Just around a little rocky point we found another bit of beach, and a place 
where there had been a fire. All round the place there were scattered empty 
tin cans and pieces of broken china. I picked up some of the cans and showed 
them to Mr.Crusoe. One was labelled “Fresh Peaches” and another “ Oxtuil 
Soup.” 
Mr. Crusoe looked as if he was going to faint away. : 

“ Now,” he said, “ perhaps, you will believe that the cannibals have heen here. 
This is the very spot where they held their horrible feasts. The sight of that 
loathsome can of soup turns my stomach. If the wretches come here again we 
must kill every one of them. It will be a noble deed. We must let no guilty 
man escape.” 

“But, Mr. Crusoe,” said I, “it isn’t wrong to eat oxtail soup, that ever I heard 
of. A man who eats it isn’t a cannibal.” 

“(Can't a Frenchman or a Spaniard eat oxtail soup?” asked Mr. Crusoc. 
“ And when they doeat oxtail soup, is that any proof that they are not French- 
men or Spaniards?” 

“Well, I don’t suppose it is.” 

“These cannibals,” continued Mr. Crusoe, “naturally like a few vegetables 
with their meat. They probably captured a whaler, and stole the peaches from 
her, and brought them here and ate them with the crew—I mean at the same 
time that they ate the crew. They were the very worst kind of cannibals, I am 
sure of that. 

“It's bad enough for a man to be a cannibal and to eat his fellow man, but 
when he deliberately washes hin down with oxtail soup and fresh peaches 
it shows a cold-blooded deliberation that is unspeakably revolting. Never let 
me hear you trying to defend cannibals again, or I shal] think that you have not 
yet got over your hankering cfter forbidden meat. I recollect that it was some 
time before my grandfather could get his man Friday to see the wickedness of 
cannibalism.” 

It was no use to say phil 3 more to Mr. Crusoe, for he was so prejudiced 
that nobody could argue with him. He made me go back to the house for a 
shovel, and then he insisted that Ishould bury all the cans and the other relics of 
the “ horrid orgies,” as he called them, in the sand. 

Now I knew well enough what had really happened _ The footprint, the emnty 
cans, the broken china, and the ashes meant that there had been a picnic ; and as 
there was no sign of lemon-peel, it had probably been a Sunday-school picnic, 
with lots of Sunday-school picnic lemonade. Iuy boy with sense enough to 

ut a dog and a string and a tin can together would have known what had 
appened. 

ut Mr. Crusoe had got the idea of cannibals into his head, and you couldn't 
have hoisted it out wit 1 a steam winch. All the way home he groared and 
talked about the awful wickedness of the cannibals, and of the great danger we 
were in. “We shall be roasted and eaten with fresh peaches,” he kept saying. 

Think of it, Friday, my poor follower—with fresh peaches !” 

I told him that I woul just as soon be eaten with fresh peaches as without 
them ; but he only said that I was a poor, ignorant savage, and that I didn’t even 
know enough to know that I wouldn't agree with the cannibals, and that they 
would probably have the cholera after eating me. 

When we got back to the house his courage came brick a little, and he was full 
of the idea of killing all the cannibals the next time they landed on the island. 

Je wanted to make some dynamite, but he couldn’t find the materials in the 
medicine - chest. 
So he ordered me 
to load all the 
guns, and 
ready to hide be- 
hind the bushes, 
and fire on the 
cannibals while 
they were eating 
their dinner. 

I knew he was 
just capable of 
shooting down a 
s} whole Sunday- 
school, superin- 
tendent and ail, 
under the pre- 
tence that they 
Were_ cannibals ; 
but I wasn’t go- 
‘} ing to help him 
in any such non- 
sense, so I londed 
allthe guns with 
nothing but pow- 

ler—except the 
rifles, which were 


. 1 ° 
ridges. I never went to Sunday-school_ myself, but I think dg eee 


good things, and I don’t believe in shooting them. 


There? seid Mr, Crusoe, “ will you now dare to say that I 


made that footprint ?” 


CGuapTer XI, 


ONE morning, not long after we had found the footpri : 

smoke. The hintse wan fu of smoke that blew in through the he ou th ae 

it te woods mat bon re fred aod ater fing fs Cra 
unk to see if he was there, @ was : 

breath of air, not, T rushed out to get a 
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Mr. Crusoe was standing elose to a big bonfire, and stirring i i 

pole to make it blaze, The bonfire was made of clothes, and my bert fatnact cong 
ae pce poo ove wees tesine iH on - top ot it. ee eee off was a pile of broken 

never 
——_ & make auch a pile. i teek ee eee S a wee had crockery 
r. Crusoe t up early, and broken e bi 

we owned except a few boilan, aod he had ale ciben tre ye et velaty thet 
of every stitch of our clothes except the goat-skins. It was 
too late to save anything, and even if it hadn’t been too 
late I couldn’t have interfered very well, for Mr. Crusoe 
had his revolver in his belt, and--I believe that he would 
have shot me in a minute if I had tried to interfere with 


— 


im. 
I sat down on a Jog without saying anything, and watched 
the fire burn. Mr. Crusoe kept getting hes eyes full of 
ke and nearly choked to death two or three times, but 
I could see that he was enjoying himself for all that. After 
a while he thought that the fire would burn well enough 
without any more help, so he came and sat down. He didn’t 
very often sit down, because it was hard work to make his 
oat-skin trousers bend, so I knew that he must mean to 
particularly friendly to me, otherwise he would not have 
sat down by me. 

_ “You see, Friday,” he remarked, “we don’t need any 
civilised clothes. My grandfather lived for many years 
without them, and found that goat-skin was much 
more healthy and stylish than flannel or cotton ; so I 
thought I would just burn up all that rubbish and get 


rid of it.” 
“So I see,” said I. 
“Then m dfather made his own 


dishes out of clay, and we ought to do the 
same. We are getting lazy, living as we 
do in the lap of luxury, and so long as we 
have everything we want, we shal] never 
improve ourselves by inventing new things 
to supply our necessities. You see, Friday, 
that r was quite right in breaking the 
china, don’t you?” 

Of course I didn’t venture to say that I 
didn’t see, so I just muttered something 
that he didn’t understand, though it 
seemed to satisfy him. 

“ Now,” said he, getting on his feet with a good deal 
of difficulty, because his stiff trousers tried their best 
to throw him down, “ we'll have breakfast, for I’m 
awfully hungry.” 

I made the coffee, and opened a can of salmon, but 
when I told Mr. Crusoe that breakfast was ready, and 
he came up and said, “ Pour me a cup of coffee, like a 
good fellow,’ I asked him where his coffee-cup was. 

I knew very well that he had broken all the cups, 
but I wanted to see what he would do. 

Mr. Crusoe looked disappointed and puzzled, for I 
could see he was trying to think of something that he 
could use for a cup, but he didn’t succeed. 

“Never mind,” he said presently ; “give me the 
coffee-pot and Til drink out of the spout.” 

But after he had tried this, and burnt his tongu 
and nearly dropped the coffee-pot, he gave it up, an 
went without his coffee. 

He suffered a good deal trying to eat his salmon 
without a pee He had to eat it out of the can 
and I could see that he didn’t like it because I did 
the same; but he wasn’t quite mean enough to tell 
me that I couldn’t have any salmon. 

When I was ready for my coffee I hunted up an 
empty peach can and used it for a cup. Mr. Crusoe 
thought that this was a fine idea, and so he found an 
empty can and puured himself a cup of coffee. But 
the edge of the can cut his tongue and caught ; 
in his beard, and he spilled his coffee all over his legs, and then marched inw the 
house in a rage. 

I didn’t care so very much about the broken crockery, but it did amuse me to 
see Mr. Crusoe natieing from his own foolishness. He had spoiled his own break- 
-_ and I knew that he would find it harder yet to eat his dinner without any 

es. 

After Mr. Crusoe had got over being angry about his coffee, he told me that we 
must make some dishes at once. We went down to the edge of the creek, where 
there was a bed of clay, and Mr. Crusoe told me to make a few platters, and said 
that he would make a pot. _ 

We worked over those dishes for the rest of the day, and Mr. Crusoe got 
himself all covered with clay. The gnats and flies kept biting him on the face, 
and whenever he slapped his face he pasted a lot of clay over it. The clay would 
stick to his face and hair as firmly as anybody could have wanted it to, but we 
could not make our dishes stick together. 

Mr. Crusoe’s pot kept falling to pieces as fast as he tried to make it ; and 
though I once or twice got a P ate to stick together while it was wet, it would 
crack and crumble as soon as the sun began to dry it. 

But Mr. Crusoe wasn’t discouraged. He said that all the dishes wanted was 
to be baked in a fire. He gave up making a pot for that day, but he managed 
to make two cups, and then we built a fire and put the cups and a plate that 
I had made on to bake. They crumbled in the fire quicker than they did in 
the sun, and we had to give it up and eat our supper out of old tin cans. 

Mr. Crusoe must have felt a little ashamed of having broken up the crockery, 
for he stuck to pa king dishes out of clay almost as well as the clay stuck to him. 
He remembered that his grandfather glazed his dishes with lead, and so he tried 
to do the same thing. 5 

But he didn’t know how to glaze dishes any more than I did, and the only 
thing he succeeded in doing was to burn himself all over with melted lead. [ 
gave the whole thing up long before he did, and told him that I would wait 
till he found out how to make clay dishes before I would try it again. He kept 
at work a day after this, but finally he had to give it up. ; 

Then he had another bright idea, and that was to make “ dishes out of 
sand. He said that sand was about the same thing as glass, and that we 
could melt sand and pour it into moulds, and have beautiful glass dishes. But 
he could never get his fire hot enough to melt the sand. Besides, I knew very 
well that sand wasn’t glass, for there never were broken windows and tumblers 
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teed h in the whole world to make as much sand as there was on the 
islan 

We had rather hard work to get along with no crockery except tin cans. We 
could use them well sncugh for cups and things to hold soup, but we couldn’t cut 
up meat on the bottom of a tin can as if it wasa plate. I mude some agin 
splitting the tin cans and hammering the pieces out flat, but Mr. Crusoe ha 
to use them, because he said that he 
em, «didn't like the taste of tin, and be 
m 6cuuse every now and then his dinner 
would slide off his tin plate into his 


lap. 

After he had decided that he 
couldn’t make clay or glass dish 
he gathered together some pieces o} 
broken crockery and tried to stick 
them together with some glue that 
was in the ship’s stores ; but he hi 
broken the crockery into such little 
— that he could only tind a very 
‘ew that were large enough to stic 
together. And then the glue wouldn't 
hold the pieces together loug enough 
for him to eat otf of his mended 
plate, so he had to give this plan up 
too. 


Mr. Crusoe became very much dis- 
couraged about his crockery, and I 
am sure that he was awfully sorry 
that he had broken it all up. When 
he thought how confortable he used 
to be with good clothes to wear and 
nice. crockery, it stands to reason 
that he must have wished that he 
hadn’t been so foolish as to destroy 
them all. But he wasn’t the kind of 
man to admit anything of the kind. 

Ali he did was to undress and go 
to bed, and have me bring his mea! 
tohim. He said he was ill, and per- 
haps he thought he was, but it is my 
opinion that he sta ed in bed be- 
cause he was sick of wearing goat- 
skin clothes. His goat-skin trousers 
had worn all the skin off his 
knees, but he had nothing else to 
put on, and had either to go to bed 
or to stand the pain of the trousers. 

While he was 1n bed I made myself 
some very decent plates and cups 
out of wood, but I did not mertion 
it to Mr. Crusoe for fear that he 
would burn them up on the pretence 
that his grandfather naver made any 
wooden dishes. I don’t believe he 
ever did, and I am sure he never 
made any clay dishes either. 

Crockery is white, or else it has 
figures painted on it with blue 
peitt.vene of Chinamen, and 

rid and ponds full of tish and 
such. How could anybody make 
= such crockery out of nasty blue 
> clay? Of course I didn’t tell Mr. 

. Crusoe that his grandfather never 

ak * [ believe he would wade crockery, but I wasn’t a bit 
SWe— have shot meif J had taken in by that story, and I knew 
= tried to interfere with when we started to make crockery 
a him.” out of clay that it couldn’t be done. 

AlJl this time, whether he was break- 
ing crockery, or covering himself 
ike with clay, or lying in bed, Mr. 
Crusoe was worrying about the cannibals. He made me go down every morning 
to the beach on the other side of the island, where we had found the footprint, te 
see if the cannibals had landed again. I was very willing to go, for I hoped to 
meet a Sunday-school picnic, and get the teachers to take me and Mr. Crusoe to 
some civilised country with them. : ; 

Now that I had found out that Sunday-school picnics came to our island, I 
knew we must be very near to some civilised place, and that the land which we 
could see at a great distance, and that Mr. Crusoe called the mainland, and 
pretended that it was inhabited by cannibals and a lot of Spanish prisoners, 
was probanly the coast of Australia or some such place where there are white 


e 
ete would have been easy enough for us to run across to the land with the 
canoe, but yee ce 
Mr. Crusoe, on 
of course. 
would not 
listen to it 
because _ his 
randfather 

ad never 
done it. Ac- | 
cording to his ac- 
count the old man 
had built a splendid _ 
boat asbigasaship’s | 
long-boat,andhewas 2,%% 
able to sail it anv- 
where, but for all 
that he stayed on the 
island and never tried 
to get away. I wasn’t 
imposed on by any 
such nonsense. Old 
Mr. Crusoe was not 
a sailorman, and he 
couldn't have built a 
decent boat if he had 


“ The flies kept biting him, and whencrer he slapped his face 
he pasted a lot of clay over it." 


x Moet likely he knocked together a raft and called it bowt That is just 
‘ when I looked at Mr. Crusce I felt almost like leaving him 
Seas atts Lh Ps Balan te boo 
ape peytennry ga oe ree broken the crockery, and when 


te te had me belp him build his goat-skin clothes round him again, he 
ere Sa tele ond wesh that I was glad the trousers were stiff enough to hold him 
> -epin he should have fainted away 


case ; 
He lost his appetite almost entirely after he had lost his dishes, and he hardly 
i pasugh to keep him alive. Then he couldn’t sleep at night, and after lying 
©. abree or four hours in bed be would get up and wrap a blanket round him an 
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had Began to forget it, or at any rate to stop talking about it, when one day 
be went out for a w: 


orgies the last time th 
“ Are there many of them $” I asked. 
big canoe full—at least twenty-five or thirty—and they've 


getting ready for their 

ee 
“Do they look hung 
eed,” 


,.,8 han in 

seplied Mr. esos “The 
> gaen are, most all of them, 
Stall and thin, as if they 
phedn't been fed for 


eee 


was very much excited, 
and his eyes were wilder 

‘ than I ever seen them 
before. I was very much 

Spe lgee the, people belore 

3 people before 

ITcould make ro under- 
stand the 

Sanday 

There's a great deul of dif- 
ove between them, i 

ic has, as a gene! 
aching ut cold vic- 
and lemonade. 

Mr. Crusoe made me collect all the guns together, and he examined them to 

see if they were loaded. All but the breech-loading rifles were louded with powder 

only, for I had loaded them when he first told me about the footprint, an I had 

- been very careful not to put any bullets or shot in them. But the breech-loaders 

‘< gnd the pistols were made for cartridges, and I couldn't prevent Mr. Crusoe from 
> loading these himeelf. 

Then Mr. buckled two sword-hayonets round his waist, and put two 
big knives and eight revolvers in his belt. He made me carry the same load, 
besides a bag slung over one shoulder and filled with ammunition. Each of us 

earried four guns on each shoulder, and with this nice little load we started for 
~ the beach, where the cannibals were getting ready for dinner. 

Anybody who has ever tried to carry a lot of oars on his shoulder without 

/ first mebing them together, knows how they will separate and spread out like a 

fan. Mr. Crusoe’s guns did the same thing. The two that were nearest to his 
peed kent swinging up against his and banging pretty hard_ against his 
and the others spread out so that he could not hold them. This worried 

him so much that he got angry, and threw the whole lot down on the ground. 

One of the guns went off, and a bullet hit Mr. Crusoe in the calf of the leg. 
He was more frightened than hurt, and after I had tied his leg up he found that 
he could limp without hurting himself very much. I bad lashed my guns 

r, 80 that I could carry them easily enough, and I passed 4 lashing round 
his so that he could put them all on one shoulder. They were awfully heavy, but 
he staggered along until we got where we could see the cannibals through the 
bushes without their seeing us. 

~- There were about twenty men and cight or nine women on the beach, and a 
nice little cutter yacht was lying at anchor near the shore. ‘The people were all 

Aphite grrert two negro servants, and we were ncar enough to lear them talk 

mo ey were is ey sta a re, while two o! 

‘and kni th English. They had started a big fire, and whil f 

were cooking, the rest were standing about and talking. 

‘~~ Mr. Crasce was terribly excited. He called the visitors “cannibals of the 
deepest dye,” and said that there were three or four prisoners on the yacht who 
would be brought ashore and killed as soon as the fire was ready. le laid all the 

guns side by side, and told me that as soon as we had fired them all we would 
rash out with our pistols and kill all the cannibals that might be left alive. 


“ He called the visitors cannibals of the deepest dye." 


PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


“T wi at the men on the right-hand side of the fire,"said Mr. C 
and foi Friday, will at those on the left. We must be sure and ki 
every man we aim at, and we must treat the women just like the men, for 
they are just as strong aod blood-thirsty. We'll wait till they get pretty 

r, and then we’ in. ; 
=T tly afraid that he would haa age and _kill somebody, and 
then that the rest of the picnickers would kill him before I could explain. I 
thought I would try once more to make him listen to reason before seizing him 
and taking his gun away from him. So I said, “Mr. Crusoe, we are perfectly 
certain to be killed and eaten if we fire at the cannibals now. 

“Why so?” he asked. 4 . 

“Because,” I said, “now that I remember it, I forgot to put any bullets in 
the guns, and we have nothing to defend ourselves with except the two rifles 
and the pistols.” : ; 

He looked awfully angry,and said that he believed I had done it on purpose, and 
that I still had a hankering for human flesh, and wanted to join the cannibals. But 
I didn’t pay any attention to what he said, and told him that we ought to go 
back to the house and finish loading our guns. : 

This struck him as being a sensible idea ; but he said that we would leave all 
the guns except the two rifles among the trees, and would go back and fetch the 
bullets and load them where we were. ag | to hide the guns where the 
cannibals couldn’t find them, and I did it by dropping them into a pool of water, 
and then we sta! to go back to the house. : ; 

By the time we reached the house Mr. Crusoe’s leg was hurting him so 
badly that he could hardly manage to walk, and I began to hope that he would 
give up the idea of ing back to fight the cannibals ; but no sooner had we got 
Inside the house, sad put up the bars against the door, so as to prevent the canni- 
bals from coming in, than itr. Crusoe picked up a bit of rope and jumped on me. 

He wasn’t a strong man naturally, but he had suddenly got so strong that I 
couldn't do anything with him without hurting him, and that I was resolved 
not to do, In about a minute he had me tied hand and foot, and then he filled 
his pockets with bullets and got ready to go and fight all by himself. 

Now, Mr. Crusoe was a landsman, and, of course, he couldn’t make a knot that 
was worth anything. I[ 
iN igicodey still, to see 
what he was going to do, 
but 1 believed all the time 
that I could easily get my 
hands free. 

Presently Mr. Crusoe 
came and stood over me 
with one of his pistols in 
his hand. He said that 
he thought he ought to 
kill me to keep me from 
joining the cannibals, but 
on the whole he de- 
cided to let me live until 
after he had either driven 
the cannibals away or had 
been killed himself. He 
was very sorry, so he said, 
to tind that I could not be 
trusted, but he supposed 
that I been a canni- 
bal so long that I really 
could not get over my de- 
praved taste. hen he 
shouldered both the rifles 
and started for the beach. 

8 soon as he was gone 
I tried to get my hands 
loose, but found that I 
couldn't do it. Some way 
or other Mr. Crusoe had 
contrived to tie a knot 
that wouldn’t slip. After 
getting my wrists sore by 
trying to pull them out 
of the lashing, I resolved 
to roll over and over till 
I could reach the place 
where we had built the 


: ' fire f 
if I could find a live coal, and set the atin on fire SAS Hig podiapl bas) 


ee ‘ ould goo ponies in my belt, and [ didn’t dare to roll on them for fear 
en I thought that if I could turn on my face, and ma 

my knees, I could shuffle over to the Brennen I relied Sra Reale: tincoe ine 

revolvers dug into my side a good deal, and then scrambled on to my knees ; but 

as soon as I tried to move meee from the place where Mr. Crusoe had left me I 

found that he had made the end of the rope that was round my ankles fast to one 

of the timbers of the house, and I couldn’t possibly get at it to unfasten it. 

I tried in every way I could think of to get loose, but I couldn't doit. My hands 
were tied together so closely that [ couldn’t use them to loosen the rope round m 
feet, and I could not rai out my knife, for it was on my left side, out of rea Hi 
After twisting myself into all sorts of knots, and wearing all the skin off my 
wrists and ankles, I finally gave it up, and lay down on meee to rest. aid 

I waited a long while to hear the sound of Mr. Crusoe’s rifle, but as I didn’t 
hear it I made up my mind that he had given up the idea of fightin ro) that 
pe the visitors had caught him, and convinced him that the e im 
canni Is. But if they had done that they certainly would have conte u vie th 
house to find ine ; so I waited, Pyeng every minute to see them come in b d : 

You may not believe it, but I actually fell asleep while I was lyin tha on 
floor, and when I woke up the sun was shining straight in the deck: an it iw ia 
did just before sunset. forgot about being tied, and tried to iu ciara 
hurry, but I remembered what was the matter when the rope trip irae alae 
! oe with my head against the side of the house. Powe we ny, pnd 

was so tired of being a prisoner that I was a litt cles 
to pull a pistol out of my belt and began firing at nee Sever ti Pe ores 
the timbers of the house. I fired five times, and then iy rons ie 
happened to hit the rope, and to cut it so nearly in two that I i able to prer'it 


were still tied fast together. The fire was out by this time, rt my hands and feet 


istols would go off. The pistols hurt me 
bat Tireached thematch-box at leit, aud foundit pee T rolled over on them, 
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2,000 COPIES SOLD IN A FEW DAYS. 


GIGANTIC SUCCESS. 
4 TON OF PAYER USED. 


O° +. 2nd EDITION READY! 7: 6° 


GRAND TREBLE NUMBER 


ENTITLED 


THE WORLD? S FAIR; 


OR, A VOYAGE TO CHICAGO. 
Beautifully Arranged and Harmonised by the ce'ebrated Composer 


LEONARD GAUTIER. 


ILLUSTRATED TITLE 
_ (ENLARGED PICTURE OF ABOVE IN SHADES OF VIOLET). 


SB FUL X PaGaEs, 
cai Selections from the following New aud bis aod Music, 


THE SEASON’S MUSIC. | 


MY HOPE! MY ALL IN ALL! 


SONG. 


Words by G.W. SOUTHEY. Music by LEONARD GAUTIER, | | 


‘When your world seems brightest, 
And undimwmed the sky, 
When your cares are lighte:t, 

And dear friends are by, 
Think sometimes of me, ove, 

Far frum all my own, 
Dreaming aye of thee, love, 

Sadly and alone. 
Wandering and yearning, 
Mem'ry ever turning 

To my heart's fond throne. 


Think of me, oh! think uf me, 
When afar I call 

From my heart to that dear Jand 
That holds my own all in all 

Think of me! dream of me! 
My hope, uy all in all. 


“8 by = : 


Leconaro GaumieR. = 


Thoughts of you shall dare me 
On to deeds of fame, 
Striving back to bear thee 
A bright and honoured name ! 
Let me hear your voice, love, 
Sweet as distant chimes, 
Bidding me rejoice, love! 
You'll think of me sometimes! 
Hoping ana untiring 
Thoughts of thee inspiring, 
"Neath far alien climes. 


| 
| Think of me, etc., etc. 


In D (compass C to D), E Fiat, F. and G. PAGES FULL 


GIVBN AWAYF 5B sithevery copy, Viclin, Vivluncello, OF 
and Manduline Accomipaninents, 


(Published at 4/-), sent post free for 1/5.| SWEET MELODY. 


Finest § THE START) Aap 7acune* 


Desnrinéive| IRELAND 
IN SIGHT 


| CONCERT | ss ‘Welcome. ever welcome Friends. 


} Rory O'More. 
Grand 


Fantasia IN TH E My allin all Waltz. (Just Published), 


SA LO ON My hope, iinaes © Fnanety. 


cha Tramp. oe 
IN SIGHT }? 


» BRILLIANT FINALE, REPRESENTING THE LANDING. 


WOLBORN MUSIC STORES (Propriet>r, W. H. BROOME), Room 8, 15, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
‘* How TO LEARN THE BANJO IN 8 Easy LEssons,” Post Free, 18. 


MY ALLIN ALL WALTZ, Solo 
(See Hinstration), on above chaning Song 


MY ALL IN ALL WALTZ, 1 Duet 
(See I Illustration), on above e charming Song ete 2 Is 5 


cds i. » Post free, 


oda eS é nl., post free. 
ACH ARMING FANTASIA ON SONG for Vv IOLIN “ p 1. ANO Is. Sl., ey past free. 


EASY. ARRANGEMENT OF SONG for for Piano, by’ W. Sw. ALLWOOD 4d. pent free. 


Published by W. H. BROOME, 15, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


BROOME'S:MUSIC) 
See the name “' BROOME” :s on every 


copy. 


18 Copies sent flat, per Parcel Post, upon receipt of a 
ee ene Postal Order rder for r 28. 


JOHN PRIDHAM’S 


| LATEST and GREATEST SUCCESS. 


A Descriptive Canadian Sleigh Drive. 


Beautifully Illustrat d Throughout. 


“The Start,” “Through the Forest,” “On _ the 
Lake,” “The Village,” “A 


‘| SLEIGHIN 


ON THE 


Dance,” “The Return by 
Moonlight,” ‘Home.”’ 


No. SONGS. | 
623. In Honoor’s Cause (Illustrated) | 
628. After the Ball (Illustrated) 

77. An Old Sweet Greeting, in , 


578. ” ” 

579. B flat 
585. The Reason Why, in B flat 

586. Hy 


484 Where the Sea Breaks on the Shore (Illustrated) 
469. Barney, Take me Home again 
70. I'll Take you Home again, Kathleen 
411. Song that Reached my Heart, in 3 a 
> ‘a 


es, ” ” » 


This mu-ic comes fre h from 
Broume’s P.inting Works, is pro- 
duced on the finest paper, ond 
cannot be distinguished from 
music published at 33 and 4s, 
per piece. There ae many hun- 
dreds of »07g8.aances, and piece’ 
to se ect from, by old masters 
and popular modern composers, 
perfect correc ‘ness s being ouaran~ 
teed, the name ‘‘BROOME" on 
every piece of music being a 

voucher for its reliability. 


CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


, Bells for the Wrist, 
1/- per pair extra. 


LAKE. 


By JOHN PRIDHAM. 


USIC PRINTER 
) PUBLISHER, 


Ten full pages of music, and every page 
full of life and brilliant melody. 

The Frontispiece is printed in Six Colours ; 

annexed Sketch is an exact representation. 

This is the most elaborate production of 

the present day. 


SOLO, published et 4/-, post free 1/5. 
DUFT, published at 5/-, post free 1/9. 
BELLS FOR THE WRIST, 
1/- PER PAIR, EXTRA. 

A copy, with a pair of Wri-t Bells, 
makes a novel and charming present. 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HL BROOME, 15, Holborn, London, E.¢. 


Solo, 1/5) Post 
Duet, 1/9f Free. 


aN 


W. H. BROOME, 


. After the Ball Waltz (Illustrated). 


. Search Light Polka (Illustrated) 
. Impudence Schottische (see Illustration) 
. An Old Sweet Greeting Waltz (on the popular 


3. Pretoria. Entr’acte Pian Solo 

. Fire Away Galop 

5. March of the Phantoms Red 

3. Willow Pattern Polka 

. Take your Partners Schottische 

3%. Geneva (Graceful Dance), by LEONARD GAUTIER 
. Country Wedding Barn Dance, by LEONARD 


71. March of the Goblins Blue (lively) 
27, Old Gold Polka (a very pretty Polka) 


PIANOFORTE. 


By Joseru 
TABRAK, composer of Daddy wouldn’t Buy 
me a Bow-wow 


song), by LEONARD GAUTIER 


GAUTIER 


PUBLISHED BY 


15, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, EC. _ 
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Tl eee pester ag ee 
' 12 CURLERS IN BOX. ~~ 
§ 6 stamrs. 


ag SUMRLIFIED ,cromsr-'| PIONEER BRANE 


The Genuine American AUTO-HAR 
(ZIMMERMAN'S PATENT.) 


EPORTANT NOTICE.—Messrs. GRAHAM & COMPANY intend to present M 
"the Customers with a Monster Parcel as a means of adverti their celebrated 
ising 


SYPTIAN GOLD JEWELLERY raat aaa mee nies tas ee renee ( +] 
Sear CoE SAZ, UX OF come ee: We Wile ee eee | RICHMOND CAVENOLSH COMPANY, LMT, LIVERPOOL. j 1 
# Carbon Diamond Ring, + Ons Ladies 5 Stone Diamond Ring <. our price & | " WRITE TO-DAY 
Se ee ee eee Braet a ae coda ard | 6s. 6d. for our free set of PATTERNS, and you will find our value has : 
i ae |. =a NEYER BEEN EQUALLED. 
SS Rican El anié, a016, 821, 38), 401, 


44/-, 47/6. 


5 WITH ONE OF OUR HANDSOME 


Ks YLESS WATCHES, ‘ntiecus.c “ IRISH TWEELS CIVE THE BEST WEAR. 7 
ee as eee 
READ WHAT 18 SAID BY THOSE WHO HAVE PURCHASED. Neos” sm DELIVERY FREE. 27 ' 


SATIGFACTION GIVEN OR MONEY RETURNED. 


‘*1et Essex Regiment, Buttevant, County Cork, July 22, 1898. Send direct to ‘Vholes: 


“ Sirs,—The parcel aud watch to hand this morning. I must say that - THE 
i themeel 
src gee og I sa LIER CLOTHING FACTORY, LIMITED, 
yours, &c., Corporal BLANKS,” . 


“ Limerick, a Bankers—THE BANK OF omg Peau mention chis { 
“Ge ts,-Your parcel to haud safely. I am pleased to "ow i. 
great satisfaction, and iudeed far exceed my expectations, will sl 
ae cna san to at, hire ends. Thanks for your prowpt 
“ Lowick-by-Beal, Northumberland, August 17. 

“Gentlemen,—Received today your second purcel ‘of Jewellery, 
with which we are immensely pleased. We r-ally wonder how you can 
do it. The watch iteelf is worth more than th: muney c for the 
whole. Many thanks for punctuality. —Very truly yours, WILLIAM 


McISAAC.” ’ lonngram, bottle of 
“* St. Andrew's Hospital, Clewer, Windsor, Jul . % y Name, oar Ne tor 9d, post free; ana efsine' tak. 

“Gentlemen,—Please accept my sincere thanks for the beautiful iitdle $d. Nickel Gilver Penand Pencil Getwih Hametanp. 
watch which you sent to me this morning. I am delighted with i. 
Thank you for the catalogue. You may rely on my recommending your 
firm wherever I go.—Yours gratefully, Nurse CLATER.” 


Quichly correct all fi jes, remove alt Obstructions, &} 4 
lieve the Distressi mptoms so prevalent with the Sex.] 94. Watch Case, Desutifully based, 
ig a 14d, anl ee Prien latter pepvalue Sheree tineas te and, Adero stamp 42; and every, other deerription " 1 


Every Watch is Carefally EXAMINED, TIMED, and Guaranteed | quantity) of a'l Chemists. Sent anywhere on receipt of 15 OF] wanted. > ah pe © YSTAL PALACE JOmm 
aCORRECT TIMEKEEPER. Call and see them. 34 stauips by the maker, E T. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. | DAUGHTER'S, GOLD MEv AL MARKING INK ¥ ORES, 
We do this to save the ormons cost of advertisiug, preferring | Beware of Imitations, injurious and worthless. GAt® MAD, LONDOR. ‘the Trade Mark "Crystal 
to give our custome: rs the bene! benefit. As we lee money 02 88 | 


PIANO LEARNT IN A WEEK, 
Manet When the MUSICAL InpIcaToR 4 
coma oer cm So pee bean ttahy by ear, 
and vamp to thousands of songs in one 


LEMAIRE’S PILE SALVE 
warranted to cure all kinds of 


Piles. Ease in a few hours. 
Sent post free for 26, 


United Drug Supply 
pei $5 316, Mt. 


arcel cann: more than two oarcels to 
Tey wean at NB ee, ana iapotanainoll 
ay be exscate S Rae 


7 TIME. TidustmateD CATALOGUES. Be sure and call or send ieany horthe 


lg. 64. MONSTER PRESENTATION PARCEL ™(23'"© HANDSOME KEYLESS WATCH. 


Pili 


-UNIMPEACHABLE | UNIMPEACHABLE! UNIMPEACHABLE ! 


ble Testimonials, R Orders, and Commantotory Letters have been received from thousands of the most illustrious Personages from 
all parts of the World, acknowledging the real worth, value, and satisfaction obtained by purchasing my manufactures. 


THE GIGANTIC SALE OF THE ‘“QUEEN’S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD | 


(2/6 HEARTHRUGS =~ 2/63 | 


.E ERSIBLE RICH TORE el aad pale measuring 6ft. long and 3ft. wide. These HEARTHP''GS have gained a world-wide reputation for MAGNIFICENCE, 4d hep LITY, | 
esigns, and considered works of art. Thousands of Repeat Oruers and Testimonials received, iacinding undermentioned, giving the hig pale Une having no equal. ' 


SPECIAL OFFER.—THREE FOR 7/-, SIX FOR 13/6, TWELVe FOR 26). CARRIAGE FREE. : | 


Bree rc aie Giga tic Sale of the “ Queen's Royal” Household Reversible Rich 
Tarkey Pattern , 


Archdeacon Long Countess of Hadd 
Rev. Dr. Carr Baroness de Linden 
Rev. Dr. Roes Countess of Lichfield 


D Dean of Bangor 
of Dromore, D.D. 

on of Ossory Archdeacon Bruce 

on Wolseley Archdeacon Rawstorne 
p of apogee 

de of Aghad 
Prothero 

. The Rect a appa  aaaeias 


h, Countess of tWinhilses and Not- 
further vs rime Mr. 


Sir Charles 8. King, Bart., writes: “ Please said 
forward me two mors ‘ Queen's Royal’ House- 6 ft. by Oft, carriage free price 11 9 a a ensue tie price 25°9 
possible ; those received she is very hold Hearthrugs, iota patterns, of sub- 67" 2" ” n 12 6 ” Pa 
j pleased with. Cheyue enclosed.” dued Turkish shades, also three more Keal Zug ie “6 aoa, » "a7 

The Elms, \“est End, Opossum For Rigs. Enclosed you have agen ” So aaie G nv 13h, is » 33 ’ 

ites ONE tI oo ingdale, Berks, 5th Jul Suis b » 229) 12% hie), 6 " 20 
: a ie, ii . vo moe ” * ie 
eased with the ‘Gneen's Royal’ Sir Frederick A. Milbank, Bart., writes : = 2 oy & be og SE os ; . 493 ° 


Peres La I had from you a 
lease send me another, 
fe 22 ic oewith three Heartbrugs 


Cheque enclosed.” 


Duchess of Wellingten 
Marchioness of Bute 


Viscountess of 


oped A 
Adairal Sir ee ‘Clintock 


Duchess of Richm 


Dowager Countess reianeedt 
Countess of Ashburnham 
Right Hon. Lady Martin Keane 
Countess of Winchilsea 
Dowager Countess of Ro ten 
Corrard, Lisbeliaw, Ulster, Ist Se 


‘Please supply me with another ‘Queen's 
Royal’ Carpet, 12ft. by 21ft., 49s. 3d., fora 
dining-room for my shooting residence at Bar- 
hinghom Park—similar terra-cotta and gold 
colours as supplied for my drawing-room last 


year.’ 


ever sold aoe 


IN THE HIGH CouRT OF JUsTICE (CHANCERY Division). HODGSON v. WEBR Bros.—On the lsth day of July, tye Justice 5 cn suing in et the be High Court of Justice, 


Tee “BOCOLIPsSEH” CARPETS. caro. 


1 will forward Direct from the Looms (carriage paid) to any address, on receipt of amount, A GENUINE WOVEN REVERSIBLE CARPET. The larcert In 20 Patterns. 


for my us saving any middle fits. Remember these are woven. not rinted, and made of a materia! 
of these ns Rugs have already been sold at double these prices. Ru sent with ‘Carpet 1s. ‘ed. “extra ; cen carpe ts Pag Thowsands 


can be e'and sold at th liculously small sum.”—Kzchange and “Wonderful value f — Hundreds Press 
aces from see Higa Gist, ¢ Christian World, Christian ‘Ane. Rock Rock, “Catholic Times, ae age gl cers Ser ri tectteoeiale and repens elas tena | =) 
customers. paacanient 
Om na a i oppert cen ie ne a injul. This extraordinary offer may not be repeated. All orders despatched same day as recei pecatved 
0, City Arms Buildings, Cattle Market, London, N., October 4th, 1993. 21, G. Placi ington, Lond: 1893 FA 

G. Hawkins, Esq., writes: ‘I enclose you a P.0.0. for 10s. 6d., and oblige | Thos. Watts, ne wines *. Rinaly forw ard an) pT ter gee ae 
me Ld sending two more of ‘ Eclipse’ Carpets and Rugs. The last one that you | ‘ liclipse’ Carpets. I had one three o: four years ago, and he wore vo 
supplied gave great satisfaction.” wonderfully, and has Bove) in constant wear.” , ae a } 


F. HODGSON, MANUFAOTURER, IMPORTER, 


Caution. All my Goods are sent Carriage Paid. Beware of all firms not specially stating this, as otherwise you may be called to pay heavy charges for carriage, Please LEED 


h 
Countess Cowley 
olesworth 


CARPETS — 


(REGISTERED), | 
a. ap... | Admittedly the Ch 
Trade Mark without PB Aisne aeice bi wow 
on all Goods. | handsome border to . A marvel of of er- 
ae Sel gepdlren ee, Thousands of repost creams 
Imi Testimonials reeves, giving highest 
ns 


When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dini i 
, Sarilenlay ceiver pe sae or Sitting Room, and any 


The old style of covering the floor of a room 
piece to the more healthy mode of ate down satuare in tule middle of pepe babind 
looring beyond being stained and varni. _ or a with beeswax aocuniing & be 


ere 


injunction restraining Messrs.Webb Brothers, of Hackney Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick Hodgson's granted an interim 


0. 98,774 (of Leeds). 


the ) och Suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, &c., bordered and woven in colours, measuring 6 feet by 9 eet, asanady 


or Four Carpets and Four yur Rucs for 20s. Carria e ree. “We have never seen a cheaper ar article, the i. nee pene ee ee 


To readers ot PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, all GOODS sent Carriage Free to any part of the United Kingdom. ues, &c., payable to 
Cheqi . _ 


mention ie 
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“I was too quick for him, and threw him." 


Then I was discouraged, for I felt sure that something had happened tv 
Mr. Cru and there I was, a prisoner, and unable to help him. 1 had tried 
every way I could think of to get rid of the ropes, but had failed, and besides | 
was very tired, and my wrists were very raw. 

I thought the fire must be oa but still I resolved to get over to it ani 
see if I could find a live coal. I rolled over about twenty times before | 
reached the pe where we always made the fire, and you ought to have seen 
the black-and-blue places that the pistols made all round my waist. 

I stirred up the ashes for awhile, and couldn’t tind a live coal till, all of « 
sudden, I found the hair on the outside of my post-skin trousers was on fire. 
I had rolled directly on to a piece of wood that was still burning, and for 
once I was om that I had on goat-skin trousers that couldn’t burn, insted 
of cotton or linen trousers that would have blazed up and roasted me. 

It did not take me very long to find the live coal and to press the rope that 
was round my hands close against it, and in ten minutes or so the rope was 
burned through, and my hands were loose. Then I got out my knife, and cut 
away the rope that held my feet, and I was free again. 

t had a few little burns on my hands, but I have often wondered since 
then how it happened that someone of the pistols didn’t happen to get heated 
against a hot coal and go off, and shoot three or four bullets through me. 

It was now just about sunset, and in the latitude where we were it used tu 
grow dark almost as soon as the sun went down. I started on a run towaris 
the beach to find Mr. Crusoe, and presently I found him lying as if he was dead 
on the ground. 

e had plainly fallen down, for his rifles were scattered all round just where he 
had dro them. He was just as if he was dead, and his face was as white as 1 
sheet. He was warm, however, and I did not think he was dead ; soI ran back to 
the house and got some brandy, and poured a little of it—not more than half « 
tumblerful—down his throat. This revived him, and he opened his eyes and 
managed to say that he rather thought he had been a little faint. : 

Seeing that he was alive, I left him for a few minutes while [ hurried down to 
the beach to see if the picnickers were there, intending to ask them to come ant 
help me ; but they had been gone a long time, for their boat was out of sight. 
Sof went back to Mr. Crusoe, and asked him if he thought he could walk to the 
house. 

He said he thought he could, but that he would like to have me look at his 
leg first, for he believed it had been bleeding again. I took out my knife and 
contrived, after a lot of hard work, to cut a piece out of his trousers just where 
the bullet had entered, and I found that the poor man had bled nearly to death. 

This time I tied up his leg so tight that it couldn’t bleed any more, and then I 

icked Mr. Crusoe up and carried him home. He weighed very little, but hv: 
Lane telling me that I was not strong enough to carry him, and that I must Ict 
him walk or 1 would burst a blood-vessel. ; . 

I laid him on his bed and prized his goat-skin clothes off, and covered him up 
with blankets, for luckily he had had sense enough not to burn up our bed- 
clothes. Then I cooked him a good hot supper, and before very jong he was 
asleep. But he kept moaning and tossing in his sleep, and I could tell by the 
feeling of his hands that he had a fever. So I sat by the side of him all night, 
which was easy enough, since I must have slept two or three hours that afternoon’ 


Cuapter XIII. 


Mr. Crusogz dro asleep near daylight, and when he woke up he was 
rational—that is, for on He had some fever, and was very weak, and said that 
he must have some medicine. . ; 
We had the ship’s medicine-chest, and I went to it and got some salts for him, 
for that is about {he only medicine sailors ever get, but Mr. Crusoe wouldn’t take 


it. He said heshould do just as the grandfather did when he had a fever or 
something else ; so he sent me for some tobacco and a bottle of rum. 

He put the tobacco in a tin can and poured a pint of rum over it, and told me 
to warm it on the fire, and to stir it up every now and then. When it was hot 
Mr. Crusoe drank about half a tumblerful of it, and I expected to see him die 
within the next ten minutes. 

He didn’t die, however, but he was the sickest man you ever saw. I took the 
tobacco away from him, for fear he would take some more of it and finish himself, 
but he was too sick to do anything of the kind. ; 

That night he was worse than ever, and I had to hold him nearly all the time 
to keep him from getting up and going out to shoot cannibals. 

Towards morning Mr. Crusoe was more quiet, and [ accidentally fell asleep, 
and when I woke up he was gone. It gave mea terrible fright, and I rushed out 
to look for him. His gun was gone, so that I knew that he had taken it with 
him ; and I thought that he had probably gone to look for cannibals, and that I 
would find him near the place where we had seen the picnickers. 

I did not come across him on the way to the beach, and when I reached there 
he was not in sight. I went to look at the remains of the tire where the picnickers 
had been cooking, and I was looking on the sand to see if they had dropped any- 
thing, when | heard a rifle-shot, and a bullet came whizzing by my ear. In a 
few seconds another bullet came along ; and as I knew that Mr. Crusoe must be 
firing, and that he was a pretty good shot, I dropped on the sand and pretended 
to be dead. 

Presently he came up with his rifle and stood close to me, looking at me. I 
still pretended to be dead, but he didn’t seem to be quite sure about it, for he put 
his rifle close against my ear, and would have blown my brains out if I hadn’t 
ba iy it in on hand and jumped up. 

s soon as he saw I was alive he tried his best to get the gun away from 
me, and when he found that he could not do it, he dropped the gun and tried 
to draw a revolver from his belt ; but I was too quick for him, and threw him 
down and tied his arms with his own belt. 

Mr. Crusoe struggled hard and talked at the top of his voice, but I could 
not understand a word he said, any more than if he had been talking Chinese. 

@ was as crazy as could be, and I am sure that he believed me to be a cannibal, 
or else he would not have shot at me. 

I tried to coax him to get ae and walk home, but he would not do it, so 
I had to tie his feet together and hoist him on my back and carry him home. He 
kept on raving all the time, and when I got him home | had to lash him in my bunk. 

I saw at once that he was so ill that he needed something more powerful 
than salts, and of course I wouldn’t give him any of his dreadful tobacco-tea. 
All the medicines in the medicine-chest had the right doses marked on them, 
80 that the captain couldn’t make any mistake in giving them to the men. For 
instance, one bottle was marked, “ Dose, one teaspoonful,” and another, “ Dose, 
five drops.” The powders were all marked after the same fashion, so I was sure 
that 1 couldn’t serve out a dose that would kill Mr. Crusoe. 

As I didn’t know what medicine would suit his case best, I resolved to begin 
and give him a dose of everything in the chest, until I could hit on the right 
thing. Of course I couldn’t tell whether he needed bottled medicine or powders, 
so I began by giving him a dose out of bottle No. 1, and then a powder two hours 
afterwards. You see, I knew that medicine ought to be taken every two hours, 
because that is the way they gave me medicine once when I was sick in the 
hospital in New York. 

_..1t was hard work to make Mr. Crusoe take his medicine, and I had to wait 
till he opened his mouth, and then put a stick between his teeth, to hold his mouth 
open till I could pour the medicine into it. This generally succeeded, though some- 
times I would spill most of the medicine, and have to give him a second dose. 

That day and all the next night I gave him his medicine regularly, and 
we worked along through six different bottles and six different powders None of 
them seemed to do him much good, however, and two or three times in the 
night be was so sick that he couldn't hold on to his medicine but a very few 
minutes. 

When morning came I was pretty slecpy, having been on duty so long, but 
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*\ Thad to tre his feet together and hoist him on my back and carry him hore.” 
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remembered . Crusoe hadn't had ing to eat for a long time, and 
breton! tal they to give me a sort of soup 

then some ladies came one day and gave 


He 
finished it 
a bept tn chet the dasha sondlidon tee Wiverianta cad tien he semel’e 
This was just after he had taken a dose out of a big square bottle, 
found the right medicine. The next time his medicine was 


to run low, I gave up serving them out. ; 

vet Thea found ee A meaning yet ; for a little while after he had 
taken the second dose he became just as if he had been hit on the head and 
stunned, and his hands and legs were cold. I gave him some brandy, which 
brought to, and made up my mind that the kind of medicine that is in 
square bottles was not for him. é 

So my old plan of giving him a dose out of each bottle; 
ree boxes of pills in the bottom of the chest, I gave 
making three altogether, every two hours ; that is, half- 
medicine. 
I remembered that plasters were good for sick people, and as there 
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were a lot of plasters in the chest, I put six on him in different places. I 
meant to take off at the end of twenty-four hours, but when | tried to get 
them off they wouldn't come, so I had to leave them on, and it was about two 
months before he was able to get rid of them. 


Mr. Crusoe was ill so long that I had to give up watching him all night ; 

give him a double dose of medicine at bedtime, and then let him 
of the night. In spite of all my care, he didn’t seem to get any 
the time, and never seemed to notice that I was 


But _I felt sure that the right medicine must be in that medicine-chest, and 
I stuck to it long enough I would find it. I was a little afraid, however, 
uld starve to death, for he wouldn't eat a thing except tinned peaches 
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Though T 2 lf, I did everything I could to help him. One day I 

say it m id ev cou elp him. One day 

remembered that eos I was in the oapite! they used to read books to sick 

people ;,80 I found the captain's book on navigation, and after that I used to read 
r. brusce 


was reading them. mee 


ways found out by giving 
Mr. Crusoe three or four 
doses of it that it didn’t fit 
. Before the end of the 
third week all the powde 
nearly all the pi an 
about half of the bottled 
© was gone, and I 
was afraid that if he was 
much longer I would 
have to put him on an 


beight look - out for pic- 
nickers. I fastened the 


vessel that might sight the 
id in the night. But 
no picnickers and no vessel 
came, though if Mr. Crusoe 
had let me make signals for 
vessels from the time we 
first came ashore, I am sure 
we should aya teen taken 
off very soon. 

I was potting 80 anxious 
about Mr. Crusoe, that 1 
wanted to try everything 
that I could think of that 
might help him. I had 
sometimes seen a man's 
arm, when he had sprained 
it, rubbed with medicine ; 
and as Mr. Crusoe’s brain 
ye all we ro pee 

perhaps he had sprained it by thinking too hard about his grandfather. 
I et eabbin os head pais, hous that at meh do his brain 
; and nes can’t hurt you when they are only rubbed in 
used to mix half a dozen medicines together aud rub Mr. Crest head o “tls 
mixture. But one day | happened to rub him with a medicine that turned his 
hair blue, and then made it fall out. Either that or some other medicine made 
pe bed very sore, so I had to give up rubbing him before it really had time to 


Doctors sometimes give baths to sick le, and ti 
people take hot bathe. "But T think that is dangerous, be lees Ge ieee 
man me e i 
ne fod of hand be re new a man who got into a hot bath, and all the 
ted everything else, I tried carrying Mr. C d 
and dipping him in the water. At first he ‘didi like Png ech, rer 
quite took to ih ae would let me carry him down and dip him without meying 
that, it didn’t do him any good—nothing did ; and though he 
must have taken four gallons of bottled medicine, and I don’t know how many 


“ At first he didn't like being dipped,” 
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pounds of pow: he was no better,as far as I could see, than he would have been 
I'he hadn't bad s drop of medicine. 

Mr. Crusoe had been ill eighteen days, when one afternoon, about four o'clock, 
I saw asail. She was a brig, and was just hull down on the | n and standing 
Lege apathy F Bee : pom ere the hill and lighted my bonfire so 
that she could see smoke of 1 ; 

Ihad kept a tin can full of kerosene in the middle of the bonfire, so that it 
would blaze nicely whenever the kerosene caught fire, as it was sure to do almost 
as soon as the bonfire was lighted. Of course I didn’t expect the brig to see a 
blaze in the daytime, but burning kerosene makes a tremendous black smoke, and 
I felt sure that the brig would see the smoke. ; ; 

I couldn’t sta on the hill and watch for the brik for it was the time of aay 
when I read to Mr. Crusoe, and I never was one to shirk any duty that belong 
to me. 

However, I suppose I did read a little faster than usual, and as soon as I had 
finished I ran out to see the brig. She was about where she was when I saw her 
first, only a little more to the northward, but she wasn’t the least bit nearer the 
island. . 

I got together a big pile of wood and kept that fire going all ee and 
watched for the brig. fe was perfectly certain that the people on toard of her 
would see the flame even if they hadn't noticed the smoke ; but when the day 
broke the brig was out of sight, and I never suw her again. 

I didn’t like being abandoned with an ill man on my hands, but there was no 
use in grumbling about it ; and then I thought that if the captain of that brig 
could stand the recollection that he refused to come to the rescue of a 
shipwrecked sailor, not to speak of Mr. Crusoe, I could stand being left on the 
island a while longer. ee 

Unless I made a mistake in my calculations, Mr. Crusoe had been ill just four 
weeks, when he woke up in the morning feeling a great deal better. - His h 
seemed to be all right. for he spoke quietly and pleasantly, and said, “ Would 
you please get mea little something to eat?” I was perfectly happy, for I saw 
that he was out of danger, and that he was perfectly rational, or at least as much 
so as I had ever known him to be. aa 

I would have given something to know what medicine it was that had cured 
him ; but it so happened that the last time I had served it out there wasn't 
quite enough in one_bottle, so I added a little more medicine from another 
bottle, and of course I couldn't tell which was the medicine which did the work. 


CuHapter XIV. 


I cor Mr. Crusoe a little fried pork and some tinned ae for I thought 
he must be well enough to eat the pork, but he wasn’t. He finished the peaches, 
however, and then he said, “ Will you kindly tell me where I am?” 

“You're on the island, Mr. Crusoe, but you've been ill for a good while.” 

“T must have been,” he replied, looking at one of his arms, and smiling 
to see how thin it was. “ But what island do you mean? not Blackwell's 
Island, I hope?” 

“It's yor grandfather's island. Don't you remember about our being 
wrecked here %" 

“Well, since I don't remember ever having gone on board a ship, I 
naturally dont remember being wrecked,” he answered. “And ther I never 
heard betone that my grandfather had an island. May I ask whereabouts this 
laiand 18 

ok only wish I knew,” I replied. “It's somewheres in the South Pacific; 
that’s all I know about it.” : 

“Have you ever been in a lunatic asylum, my young friend?” asked Mr. 
Crusoe, after thinking for a minute or two ; “or is this place an asylum?” 

“I don’t know anything about asylums, Mr. Crusoe,” said L “This island 
is a coral island, and not an asylum—that is, as far as I know.” 

c a only ask one more question,” said he, “Tell me why you call me Mr. 
rusoe 

“ Because that’s your name.” 

“That will do,” he answered. “I'll try to sleep a little now. I thought my 
name was Robert Monroe, but I suppose I was wrong.” 

Mr. Crusoe turned over, after trying two or three times, which showed that 
he was stronger than he n, and presently went to sleep. 

What he said worried me very much; use if he didn’t know his own 
name, or where he was, he must be crazy still. I had half a mind to tie his 
hands and feet together again, but he was so weak that it didn't seem to be 
=e while. be : 

e next time he woke up it was after sleeping about ten hours, and he looked 
much brighter. I got him something more ae and after he ‘had eaten it he 
began to talk. The first thing he wanted was that I should tell him all about 
our being shipwrecked. 

. He listened quietly, and when I had finished he asked me my name. I told 
him it was Michael agan, though he had generally called me Friday. 

“I must have had a brain-fever, Michael,” said he ; “and, so far as I can 
see, you have saved my life and taken care of me. If we ever get back again 
you will find out whether I am petal or not. But please tell me what made 
you think my name was Crusoe?” 

‘Because you said so, sir,” I re lied. “Don’t you remember how you told me 
that your grandfather, old Mr. Robinson Crurve, lived on this island, aud how 
you were bound to do exactly everything that lie did 3” 

“If I was crazy enough to do that, I n:ust have been a nice companion for 

ou. Never mind, though ; I’ve got my senses back again now, and as soon as 
get stronger we'll find some vie ee escape from here.” 


“Then wasn't ad grandfather's name Robinson Crusoe!” asked L “Are 
yen quite sure, sir }” 


erfectly sure,” said he. “M dfath sensible ol 
oe never oot his ft ona ship” y grandfather was a le old gentleman, 
m “Then, sir,” sai if you please, you'll kindly let me say that the Robi 
Crusoe you used to talk about must have been the worst old riot that ever lived, 
and if I had only known that he wasn’t your grandfather I'd have taken you 
away from here months ago.” 
. Wal, long have we page here?” iT ar Monroe. 
fell, sir, you used eep a sort of lo making scratches o d 
according to that we've been here about two iundved ant fifteen ‘years y fel 
to my pen: bape been here about a ycar and two months. 
“And in all at time you haven't seen # soul except one crazy man 1” 

Oh, yes,” said es “there were a lot of Sunday-school picnickers came here 
about s month ago, but they didn’t see us. You said they were cannibals, and 
you wanted to shoot them.” 

I must have been a nice person,” said he laughing. “But what I want to do 
now is to get strong. I sui pose you haven't any milk here $” 

res aye ene. e As ie roe ilk, you can have all you want of it.” 

4 : 
Pies = goa fos = ee r a week, and by the end of that time he was 
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He was a great deal nicer than Mr. Crusoe, and whenev. i 

Crusoe used to do he would laugh himself nearly ean Te prin pond 

amused him more than anything else, though he hated them as much as I did. 
He didn’t remember the least thing about his having been at sea. Ho said 
that the last thing he could remember was being at his house in New York, and 
having two doctors come to see him. When I described the man that was with 
him on board the ship he could not tell who he was, but rather thought he must 
rere — sf Miced - It was Me Taare opinion that his doctors must 

a © @ sea-Vvoyage, a! at he 

after the ship wailed. yage, must have become crazy soon 
I can’t to this day under- 
stand how it was that I 
could have lived nearly a 
year with Mr. Monroe 
without seeing that he 
was a lunatic. Sometimes 
I used to say to myself 
that I believed he wasn’t 
quite right in his mind, 
but I never really thought 
so; and when towards the 
last he was raving crazy 
I Shoaght it was only be- 
eause he had caught a 
fever by taking cold after 
he had shot himself in the 


As soon as Mr. Monroe 
was well enough we made 
ready to leave the island 
in the canoe. We vic- 
tualled her with tinned 
provisions, and put water 
aboard her enough to last 
us a month. f course 
we took blankets and such 
things with us, but nearly 
everything else that we 
had we put into the house, 
and before we started we 
nailed a card on the door 
with our names written 
on it, and a promise that 
we would come back for 
our property in a short 
time. 

I was in favour of sail- 
“6 across to what we nad 
always supposed was the 
mainland. Mr. Monroe 
said that if a picnic-party had landed on the island it proved that there was a 
town within at least a day's sail, and that we should be very sure to find 1t by 
srossing to the mainland. 

I thought so too ; so we set sail one morning with a fair wind, and by night 
were within four or five miles of the land. As we were afraid to try to land at 
night, we lay off the land till morning, and then, the wind having died out, we 
paddled to the shore. 

We went ashore, but as there was no sign of any town, we coasted along 
expecting every time we doubled a headland to find a town behind it. We 
kept on all day, and never saw anything but sand or gees! and about sunset 
found ourselves just opposite the place where we had first landed. 

Instead of being the mainland the land was maa | another uninhabited island, 
much smaller than ours. There was no other land in sight except one island, 
and we went ashore and camped on the beach, feeling a good deal discouraged— 
that is, I was discouraged. ; pats 

Mr. Monroe couldn't be made discouraged by anything. He was the jolliest 
man I ever knew. I told him how he insisted that there were alot of Spaniards 
kept as prisoners on the mainland by the cannibals, and how he was always 
expecting them to come over to our sexed; and he fairly rolled over and over on 
the ground, laughing at himself. Perhaps I ought to say that he was laughing at 
Mr. soe, for he was such a different man from Mr. Crusoe that I could never 
feel as if they were the same. . 

Since we had found out that the mainland was nothing but another island, and 
that there was no more land in sight, we could not tell which way to steer in 
order to find land. As our ship had been driven out of her course a long way 
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I must have had brain fever, 
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south before she was wrecked, wo both that the best thing we could 
do would be to steer north. = ae 

, So the next morning we set sail and steered northward all day ; but that 
night Me. Monroe stumbled and fell over the compass and smashed it, so after 
that we could only steer by the stars. 

We had beautiful weather, with fair, fresh breezes that sent us along at 
about the rate of five knots an hour. Mr. Monroe learned how to handle the 
boat very quickly, and we used to take watch and watch ; that is, he would steer 
for about four hours, and then he would take a rest for four hours. 

I never had a better 
time than I had in that 
canoe. We had plenty to 
eat, just work enough to 
keep us busy, and a good 
seaworthy boat under us. 
If I could have got rid of 
my goat-skin clothes I 
should have been per- 
fectly happy ; but when 
those clothes got wet, as 
they did almost every 
day, they were as stiff as 
planks, and felt as if they 
were full of sharp nails. 

We cruised for eight 
daysin the canoe, Twice 
“ saw a sail, but she ed 
always away up to wind- 
ant and ig had no 
/ chance of catching her, 

y) ( and were too far away for 

Y 1] pee Lee us. But ead 

\ + eighth day we saw a ship 
WH a good way astern of us 
and a good way to lee- 
ward, for we had a beam 
wind. We had no trouble 
in laying our course 80 as 
to meet her, and by noon 
we were safe aboard her, 
with our canoe lying on 
the deck alongside the 
long-boat. 

She was an English ship, 
the Aberdeen, bound to 
San Franci and the 
captain trea’ us very 
well. He took Mr. Monroe 
into the cabin, but I 
turned to with the crew, 

for I had been ashore so long that I was very glad to see the inside of a forecastle 
again. We had a good run to San Francisco, and when we had landed, Mr. Monroe 
telegraphed somewhere and got some money, and took me to New York with him 
in the train. 

What I want to know now is where to find that island. I believe that it is 
somewhere, inside of a thousand miles north of Australia, but that isn’t enough 
to help anybody to find it. You might as well try to find a Mr. Smith by just know- 
ing that he lived within a thousand miles more or less north of Portsmouth. 

If Mr. Monroe and I could find that island, we could sell it for a lot of money, 
and be rich all the rest of our days. But nobody will ever find it till somebody 
is shipwrecked on it again, and most likely when anybody is shipwrecked on it 
he will have to stay there. 

Mr. Monroe and I often talked about the picnickers, and we finally agreed 
that they couldn’t have been a Sunday-school, but that they must have been on 
a yachting cruise, and accidentally discovered the island. But they certainly 
acted as if they had heen there before; and then how can = account for the 
footprint and the tin cans unless they had been there before 

nd if women and men cuine twice to the same island just to cook dinner there 

ang then sail away again, they must have come from some place within a day’s 
sail. 

But it doesn’t do any good to cry over lost islands. The island is lost, and I 
never expect to find it. After al, I don’t care very much about having lost it, 
for Mr. Mahbos has got me a first-rate place on a farm, and I needn't ever go to 
sea any more. He is the best man that ever lived, and I would stick by him 
even if he were to turn into Mr. Crusoe again. 
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END. 
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ABOUT MY PARENT. 


No doubt this Ertra Christmas Number will be pur- 
by many who are not regular readers of the 
weekly paper of which it is an offshoot. 
To you, if you are one of these, let me say a few 
words regarding the contents of this weekly journal, 
which is written and edited by the same staff as is re- 
sponsible for the paper you hold in your hand, and 
which, therefore, should not fail to secure your appro- 
bation if you are pleased with the matter contained in 
its Extra Number. 

To begin with, it may interest you to learn that 
Pearson's Weekly has attained great success more 
rapidly than any paper which has ever been published. 
On its second birthday it contained a Chartered 
Accountant's certificate to the effect that the weekly 
circulation was 305,000 copies, and since then its 
growth has continued almost as fast. Such rapidity 
of increase is absolutely unexampled, and seems to show 
that the paper must have something about it which 
makes it specially worth reading. 

In the ordinary way Pearson's Weekly is on sale first 
thing every Saturday morning. A copy is an insur- 
ance policy against fatal railway 
accident for £1,000 (P. W. was the 
first paper to insure its readers for 
anything like so large a sum), against 
death from general accident under 
certain conditions for £25, and against 
injury arising from general accident 
for from £5 to £10, depending upon 
the seriousness of the injury. 

Cyclists and football players are 
included in this latter system of in- 
surance, and there is in addition a 
special Insurance Policy in force for 
members of each of these large 
bodies, by which they are secured 
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against death, while in pursuit of 
their favourite pastimes, for the sum 
of £100. 

The cerise wrapper of Pearson's 
Weekly encloses the largest paper of 
its kind published, and one which, 
while depending for its circulation 
upon its intrinsic literary merit, has 
at the same time always made a point 
of offering liberal prizes to readers. 

Every number contains at least one 
long story by a first-class author and 
a large number of short ones, articles 
and poems. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing of 
its special features is a page called 
Home Nores which provides house- 
keepers with thoroughly practical and 
useful hints on cookery and general 
household management. Questions = 
of general interest are answered in this page, while 
private replies are sent by post to all correspondents 
who write on household matters to the lady who con- 
ducts it. 

Questions WortH ANSWERING 
which are 
published 
every week 
queries 
covering 
almost 
every 
branch of 
human 
knowledge 
Tke great- 
er part of 
the page is 
occupied 
by replies 
to ques- 
tions that 
have ap- 


is a page in 


every 
Another page is divided between three features— one 


called ALL Sorts AND Cox pirions or MEN, which gives 
personal particulars and anecdotes about the imost 
notable people of the day : another culled SomeTHING 
New anp Strance, which gives brief popular ac- 


counts |- ———— 2 ——s of the 
latest | Herr Von Schamime vomen to preelaim the disecover- 
ies and merits of hig Antullitle Hair Kestorer, inven- 
tions, SREY ranging 
| ao 1 “ “yh. 
from the | , v7? } most sei 
entific | 5.8) ¥ appli- 
ances to | Ay the most 
simple , “te == house- 
hold Pw st utensils, 
whilethe | f “third 
consists | Me of Cy- 
CLENG | ; 5 Nores 
in sum- | 7, i, * a aN at | mer and 
ooT- see rf aA BALL 
Seseetn | Mid WN 4f! i -) | winter, 
A. sse- ve 5 22a. rics of 
articles 1. Floral tributes frum the deliriously =| Which 
has re- hege pul. | tained 
its popu- = = ' larity for 


more than two years is entitled WoRKERS AND THEIR 
Work. Every week is pulilished under this general 
heading an interview with sume special personage. 
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Pearson's Weekly inciulis a serial storys The one 
which is running now is considered by that popular 
author, Henry Hermav. to be the best he has 
written. It will be foilowed by a thrilling story, 
which is a sequel to the famous ANGEL OF THE REvo- 
LUTION, and next will appear a story from the pen of 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard. 

To give the paper a trial will cost you but one 

enny. This sum cannot in any event be wasted, for 
it must at all events secure the largest pennyworth of 
miscellaneous reading mitter in the world ; while it 
may introduce you to a paper which will be welcomed 
weekly in future. 


Mind your P's & Q’s 


BUT ABOVE ALL 


Mind PEARSON'S QUARTETTE. 


Society Short 
News. Stories. 


Search 
Light. 


Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 2s 


A CHRISTMAS DUEL. 


Oxe Christmas time, a few years since, as a New Eng- 
land gentleman baal (oye a few days at a hotel in a 
Western city, he had the misfortune to unintentionally 
offend the susceptible honour of a tall colonel, who was 
one of his fellow boarders. His apologies not being 
satisfactory, a challenge was sent him, which, however, he 
declined, upon the ground of conscientious scruples. 

The colonel—who, by the way, had won in one or two 
encounters quite a reputation as a duellist—at once con- 
ceived the idea that his opponent was a coward, and 
resolved to disgrace him by flogging him before all the 
assembled wisdom of the house, Accordingly, the next 
day being Christmas Day, at dinner time in marched the 
duellist, armed with a formidable cowhide, and advancing 
to Brown's chair, proceeded to dust his jacket for him in 
the most approves style, 

Brown was astouished. Luckily, he had been a 
lieutenant of militia in his native State, and knew the 
importance of incommoding his cnemy by a diversion, 
So, seizing a soup turcen, he tossed the conteuts into the 
face of the belligerent colonel, and before that hero 
could recover from the drowning sensation thus occa- 
sicned he sprang upon the tale, and 
began to thower upon him, with @ 
liberal hand, the contents of the dishes 
around. 

* You are a confounded——” 

“Coward,” the colonel was about 
to say, but at that momenta plate of 
greeus struck him full in the mouth, 
and the words were bluckaded and 
lost for ever. 

The little man’s blood was now up, 
and eggs aud jotatocs followed i 
rapid succession. 

The blows of the cowhide row began 
to fall more weakly and wildly, and it 
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hecame evident that the assailant, 
half - stunned, choked, and partially 
blinded, was getting the worst of it. 

“ Take a turkey ?” shouted Brown, 
as a noble old bird discended fairly 
upon the volonel’s head. 

By this time the colonel was 
irretrievably defcated, and, as his 
merciless opponent scized a huge 
plum-pudding, steaming hot, and, 
holding it above Ins head with both 
hands, seemed about to bury hm 
beneath it, he quailed in terror, and 
made a rush for the dvor. 

“Stop for the pudding. colonel !— 


stop for the pudding!” ehouted 
Brown. : 
“Pudding, colonel — pudding!” 


screamed all his fellow-voarders, amid 
convulsions of Jaughter. 

But the colonel was too terrified to listen to their kind 
invitations, and did not cease runoing until he had locked 
himeelf in his room. ; 

Although the colonel escaped from the plum-pudding, 
he could not escape from the ridicule which the affair 

pee eciaeh ee _ . _ oceasioned. 

| a Hie subse- 
“ oy quently 

challenged 
four _per- 
sons,against 
whom he 
was parti- 
cularly ex- 
cited, and 
| they all con- 
sented to 
| fight, but, 
| availing 
| themselves 
| 
| 


| of the pri- 
vilege of the 
challenged 
party, they 

without oneexception chose pudi/ing-buga for their weapons, 
At length the unhappy duellist, finding no one willing 

fe aboot of to be shot at, was obliged to leave the neigh- 
ur’ 


&. ee diseelancons tributes froin the now 
deliriously hoy clexs, 
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* flagration, sending the blood racing 
through 


Sue stood beneath the mistletoe 
‘hat hung above the door, 

Quite conscious of the sprig above, 
Revered by maids of yore. 

A timid longing filled her heart, 
Her pulses throbbed with heat : 

He sprang to where the fair girl stood — 
“May I—just one—my sweet ?” 

He asked his love, who tossed her head : 

“Just do it—if—you dare!" sho said. 


He sat before the fireplace, 
Down at the club that night : 
“She loves me not,” he hotly said ; 
‘ Therefore she did but right.” 
She sat alone within her room, 
And with her finger tips 
She held his picture to her heart, 
Then pressed it to her lips : 
“My loved one !” sobbed she, * if you cared, 
You surely would have—would havo —dared.” 


— — 


JEAN BAPTISTE. 


Hark to the sound of the “ Marseillaise” as it goes 
ringiug through the heart of France! The idler along the 
Boulevard, the toiling, hard-pressed mechanic, the sage, 
scholar, poet, all take it up, chanting the wild refrain, 
until ites mighty throbbing is felt throughout the land. The 


» hasbandmen, the d's ant vine-dressers upon the grape- 
> crowned hille, pause at their work as the news thrills over 
~ the country, and they abandon quiet deeds, epeeding away 
» to the brilliant capital to rally a 


ut their leader. 
Once more he is with them; once more his feet tread 


% the fair land of France, and at every step old comrades and 
* Joyal souls are thronging to his standard, 


D No need of a 
battle cry: the “ Marseillaise” has fanned the smoulder- 
ing embers till they burst into a con- 


laggard veins, and eetting all 
aglow with enthusiasm. 

Afar in a distant quarter of the city, 
where houses rie so tull and near to- 
gether that the sunlight eeldom comes, 
even there the eound has reached, and 
as the listening ears of Jean Bajtiate 
catch the refrain he capers about, mad 
with happineee. Never a heart in all 


_ 
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I am off to the 
¢ the drum to kee! 
* Long life 


and all Paris has gone mad with joy. 
wars! Do you hear, granoy? I shall 
the a a oe Shout, granny. 
to Napokon! Vive }'Enpereur.’’ 

Cashlag the child’s enthusiasm, strong and clear the 
uavering voice joins with that of her grandson, Jean 
Baptiste, her sunshine, the only tie of blood left to her on 
earth. 

“Ab! little lad, thou hast the true spirit and I would 
not hold thee back. The great news has waked the hearts 
of the Frenchman, and Napoleon counts another loyal soul. 
Yet, Baptiste, when thou art gone, how will it be with me? 
All my lite is in thee. I might have guessed how it would 
be, and yet | am loath to give my all. Cuome lad, stand 
near me,” and the grandame’s arm holds close to the 
tempeetuously beating heart. “Thy father marched with 
the preat Emperor, aol far off where I could not go, he 
fell tighting for the lilies of France. Thou art a good 
drummer ; I have heard thy nimble sticks at work upon 
old Francois’ dram when he is home from playing in the 
gardens. So I give thee to Napoleun, and Gud’s blessing 
be upon thy head.” ; ; 

The tears filled her eyes, but Jean kisses them away, in 
his impulsive way circling his arms about the dear old 
neck, and whispering in her ear. ’ 

“Nay, granuy, do not weep; I will go to the great 
leader and tell him as thou hast told it me, and he will 

lace me at the head of all the drummers, Think, granny, 

ow proud thy heart will be when thou dost see me go 
marching down the street with the soldiers, My drum 
will call them on to battle, and safe home again when we 
come to crown our leader, thou wilt have me back. Then 
everywhere when we walk out, people will point to us, and 
Francois will say with pride: ‘’I'was I first taught little 
Jean to play, and, behold ! to the sound of his drum, all 
France went forth to battle !’"- 

Bettine smiles in his face and runs her fingers through 
the thick, bright curls, There is a sound in the court 
below as Francis starts forth to join his fellows, and the 
children clustering round, shout: ‘Long life to the 
Emperor!” words which to their baby tongues mean 
little, yet the elders have eaid them, and they echo the 
refrain. Down the steps clatter Jean’s wooden sabote, and 
across the courtyard until he catches up with Frang is, 
then man and child together walk down the sumbre 
street, 

The hours spzed by, and Puris, gay at all times, is 
dazzling in ite beauty. From every nook and cranny 
hang forth the flaunting banners. Triumphal arches 
stride here and there all down the long, bright avenues, 
Balconies and windows are alive with gaily-dressed people 
waving to the troops as they go mirching by to battle. 
Foremost, where the corner turus, giving a broad sweep to 
the approach and retreat of the soldiers, stands old Bet- 
tine, her blue cotton gowa a strong bit of colour in the 
dense mass of people. 

Tis a grand, bright day, with the June sun coming 
down as though it were glad to shine over the city in its 
gay trappings, yet a mist gathers over B:ttine’s eyes 
when away in the distance come the soldiers, the regular 
tramp of many feet vibrating along the street. Oulya 
moment, then the musicetarts. With clang and clash and 
roar out of the mouth of the brazen instruments sounds the 
‘ Mareeillaise.” 

Tis a bomb-shell thrown into the crow, and a shout 
from many thousand throats rings out upon the air. 

The mighty pulsing of the music reaches Bzttine, but to 
her naught is distinguishable, save the heavy roll of the 
drums as they thunder their accompaniment. And of the 
long lines of soldiers only one stands furth clearly defined 
—a drummer boy, whose close-clustering curls seem 
filling the street with light and beauty: a drummer boy, 
who, true to his word, marches ahead, making brave music 
to the crowd. 

Yet every beat upon the tightened surface of the drum 
isa blow upon Bettine’s aching, staunch, old heart. S» 
many are there to step in an take this little drummer's 
place! Is it too late to enatch him back —too late to tell 
the great Napoleon how, in giviog her darling, she had 
rubbed herself of everything and broken her yearning 
heart? Ah, no; snrely he will be generous, and say to 
her: “Take what is thine, I have others glad to do my 
bidding.” 

She starts into the street, and, as Jean’s blue eyes catch 
sight of her, a smile comes over his face, the boyish hands 
grasping firmer the sticks he is so 
proud to wield. She is coming once 
more to say good-bye; once more to 
bid God-epeed and bring him back safe 
again. Ouce more, before the sery: ants 
stop her, to hold him close in those 
arms where he has Jain all his short, 
young life. She shall see what a good 
suldier he maker. Never a tear shall 
come, though bis heart aches so sadly 
at parting. 


BAe ee, ae eee ee 


tening himself to his childish height, he folds her 
quickly in Py embrace, whispering in her ear: 

“ Ramember, granny, what all the world is singing — 
listen now to the music—‘Ye sons of France, awake to 
glory. Dear old Maman, remember that until I come 
again, then I will leave thee no more.” 

It is over in a moment, and she is thrust back upon the 
pavement ; but the boy’s blue eyes are following, and the 
tears of the little soldier are dropping unheeded up -n the 

recious new drum, while the esuony, loving head node 

k across the sea of people that intervene. 

Then the hands take up the sticks again as the roll 
of the drums, long and loud, fills the ears of the people, 
and the troops go down the street beneath the fluwer- 
decked arches, leaving behind only the ringing tramp of 
their retreating feet. r 

It is eventide in Belgium. The battle is over—finished 
now, and the world is beginning to grow dark. Screwn 


. here and there—hacked, mutilated, trampled upon—lic 


those who have fought like wild creatures when at bay. 

Sv well have they fought, eo true to their coloure, that 
in the very thick of the fight, in the heat of the battle, 
they have been summoned to promotion ; their bodies 
lying now, useless burdens, from which the spirits have fled 
into eternity are answering the muster-call in a strange 
land to the voice of a Kinyly leader. 

Slowly Jean raises kimself, then sinks back —for there is 
an odd pain io his side and a trickle of something like 
warm blood all dowa his face. Ashe falls against what 
seeins a log it groans, and a Frenchman's voice, weak with 

ain, bids him be still. Ab, yes, he remembers now how 

e had played the refrain of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” to the 
lion-hearted soldiers, when suddenly something whistled 
through the air and the world grew dark. 

Could it bz death, this feeling upon him? Death, and 
he so young and far from Frauce? Pvor old grandame, 
what would she du when they toll her that the little 
bright-haired drummer-boy would never lead the troops 
proudly home again ? 

Death! No, no, it must not be. THe has promised to 
return, to leave her side no more; anid never yet has any 

romise to the dear old Maman been broken. It muzt not 

e; he will fight it off—keep it at bay until help shall 
come. Itis odd, but that warm streim sgriost his face 
makes him feel light- : 
healed. The French- 
mat’s voice sounds in 
his ear : 

“Poor lad, art thou 
the brave drummer 
who led us out from + 
France? If theu art, 
play to me, Baptiste : 
our journey is a long 
one and the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ will cheer 
our hearts. Here "— 
as the boy makes 
another useless eff rt 
to sit up—“ Here, lad, 
lean against me. Dost 


not give 


thou not know me? thre up 
I am Frang >is, who --thy 
taught thy bany fingers VW cntn's 
right well to use the heart 
sticks. Yet, neverdid és brewk 
I think ‘twould be to = ing.” 


play thy dirge and 
mine, Jean, Jean Baptiste, art thou dying? D2 st thou not 
hear me bid thee play ?” 

“Dying? No, no, 1 am going home to granny—to the 
dear vld Maman.” ‘The lad’s brain is daz-d, for he fancies 
it is Bettine’s voice calling: ‘“Jean—Jean Baptiste, I 
have repented! Thou dust not belong to the great 
Napoleon ; thou art mine. Come with me—thy Miman’s 
heart is breaking.” 

_The Maman’s heart must not break. A light comes to 
his face as his comrade pr..ps him up, and the hands which 
still clasp the precious aticks begin to feebly touch the 
dram. Not feebly now, for the Site blood rushing down 
warms the poor cramped fingers, bringing a brief power. 
Over the battlefield rolls the drum call for the “ Mareeil. 
laise,” ringing out a brave defiance upon the Brabant air. 

Then lower it sounds; the power in those willing 
drummer hands is waning. Slower, fainter yet, and the 
sticks lie silent in the nerveless fingers as Jean's lips softly 
murmur: 

“Ye sons of France, awake to glory !” 

Frangois’ arm is close about him, his little pupil, the 
grandame’s darling, the sunny, bright-haired drammer 
boy. So they find them when the morning breaks, the 
child with the strange smile close clasped in the man's 
embrace. But they know not, those searchers of the 
battlefield, how the rigil boyish fingers have played the 
glorious “ Marseillaise” as he and old Franc sis went 
marching back to France. 


* Mrance eo light as bis, as bounding up . 
The long flight of steps, he bursts in on + 
@ranpvy sitting at the everlasting knit- 
g and darning. Old Bettiue louks 
wp im wonder at the child. Ie he 
bit e clean out of reason that he should 
<> .dance and the gay little curls bob over 
°c, his head as when the wind is blowing? 
: “Listen, granny! I bring good 


“Jeau! Jcan Baptiste, my son, I 
have repented. Thou dost not belong 
to the great Napvleon ; thou art wine, 
and I cannot give thee up—thy 
Maman’s heart is breaking. Come, 
lad, come !” 

She holds him for a moment, as 
though death itself could not part 
them ; then, suddenly realising her 
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CURIOUS EXPERIMENTS ON CORPULENCY. 


A Mr. Bussell, author and specialist in obesity, has experi- 
mentally tried the effect of administering large doses, to 
moderately lean persons, of his well-known herbal discovery, 
which is so marvellously effectual in reducing superfluous fat, 
with the result that there is not the slightest alteration or 
diminution of weight recorded, thereby proving conclusively to 
our minds that it is only the unhealthy adipose waste tissue 
which is destroyed, for after dispensing a few tluid ounces of his 
remarkable vegetable compounds he succeeds in destroying the 
dieeased fatty mass at the rate of from 2lb. to even 12Ib. in seven 
days, There can be no ambiguity about it, for any person can 
test this for themselves by standing on a weighing machine. Ile 
explains that all lean persons carry a certain amount of fat 
necessary for the natural production of heat in the body, but 
nature has only stored up her requisite stock in the healthy 
system, which she most zealously guards, and thus declines to 
part with an ouace to the persuasion of Mr. Russell's vegetable 
tonic, however immoderate the doze may be, which testifies 
abundantly to the fact that it is only a chemical solvent of 
insa‘ubrious adipose tissue. There is no doubt that the inventor 
of the composition must have possessed a profound vegetal 
knowledge in selecting this simple but peculiar combination. 

Those who resort to the pernicious products of the mineral 
kingdom, or even the deleterious sections of the vegetable world, 
doubtless can decoct something powerful but injurious in its 
action ; such, however, require no laudatory commendation ; but 
Mr. Russell (we herewith append his address: Woburn House, 
Store Street, Loadon, W.C., the author of ‘ Corpulency, and the 
Cure,” price four stamps) makes no secret of the simplicity of 
hif treatment, and avers that the decoction can be drunk as a 
refreshing summer drink, pleasint to the palate, yet having 
suffi ient effect, although perfectly harmless, to remove generally 
2lb. or more in twenty-four hours. We think stout persors 
would do well to send for his book, which can be obtained 
through booksellers or at the address given above, 


The following are Extracts from other Journals :— 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR CORPULENCE. 


Any remedy that can be suggested as a cure or alleviation for 
etoutness will be heartily welcomed. We have recently received 
a well-written bouk, the author of which seems to know what he 
is talking about. It is entitled, “ Corpulency and the Cure,” and 
i-a cheap issue (only 4d.), published by Mr. F. Russell, of Woburn 
Hous-, Store Street, Bedford Square, London. Our space will not 
do justice to this book ; send for it yourself. It appears that 
Mr. Roseell has submitted all kinds of proofs to the English 
Fress. The editor of THE TABLET, the Catholic organ, writes :— 
“ Mr. Ruseell does not give us the slighteat loophole for a doubt 
as to the value of his cure, for in the most straightforward and 


matter-of-fact manner he submitted some hundreds of original 
and unsolicited testimonial letters for our perusal, and offered 
us plenty. more, if uired. To assist him to make this 
remedy known, we think we cannot do better than publish 
quotations from some of the letters submitted. The first one, 
a marchioness, writes from Madrid: ‘ My son, Count ——, his 
reduced his weight in twenty-two days 16 kilos—i.c, 3¢Ib.’ 
Another writes: ‘So far (six weeks from commenc-m cnt of ful- 
lowiag your system) I have lost fully two stone in weight.’ The 
next (a lady) writes: ‘1am just half the size.’ A fourth: ‘I find 
it is successful in my case, I have lost 81b. in weight since I 
commenced (two weeks). Another writes: ‘A reduction of 
18 Ib. in a month is a great success.’ A lady from Bournemouth 
writes: ‘I feel much better, have less difliculty in breathiny, 
and can walk sbout.’ Again a laly says: ‘It reduced me 
coos‘derably, not only in the body, but all over."" The author is 
very positive. He says : “Step ona weighing-machine on Monday 
morning aod again on Tuesday, and I can guarantee that you hive 
lost 2 lb. in weight without the slightest harm, and vast im- 
provement in health through ridding the system of anhealthy 
accumulations,”"—Curk Herald, August 27th, 1392, 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS IN 
OBESITY, 
Our corpulent readers will be glad to learn how to positively 
lose two stone in about a month, with the greatest possible benefit 
in health, strength, and muecle, by a comparatively new system. 
It is a singular paradox that the patient, returning quickly toa 
healthy state, with increased activity of brain, digertive and other 
organs, naturally requires more food than hitherto, yet, notwith- 
standing this, he absolutely Joees in weight one to two pounds 
daily, as the weighing machine will prove. Thus there is no sug- 
gestion of starvation. It isan absolute succesa, and the author, 
who has devoted years of study to the subject, absolutely 
guarantees a noticeable reduction within twenty-four hours 
of commencing the treatment. This is different with 
other diseases, for the patient, in some cases, may go for weeks 
without being able to test whether the phyrician bas rightiy 
treated him, and may have derived no real or apparent improve- 
ment in health. Here, we repent, the author guarantces it in 
twenty-four hours, the scale to be the unerring judge. The treat- 
ment aims at the actual root of the disease, so that the super- 
fluous fat does not return when ciscontiouing the treatment. It 
is perfectly harmless. We advise our readers toca'l the attention 
of stout friends to this, because, sincerely, we think they ought 
to know. For theie information we may say that, on sending 
cost of postage (fourpence), a reprint of Press notices from some 
hundreds of medical and other journa's—British and fureiga— 
and other interesting particulars, including the “ recipe,” can be 
had from a Mr, F. C. Russecy, Woburn Honse, Sture Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Be-fust News Letter. 


THE TREATMENT OF 


CORPULENCY. 

All excessively fat people are yieatly to be pitied. Their 
Sppearance gives one the idea that they bave brought their 
troubles on themselves by self-it:dulgence in the matter of eating 
and drinking ; but this isa fallacy. Obesity is a disease, notbing 
more nor less, with which over-fecding has nothing whatever tu 
do, and very often the poor panting sufferer eats perhaps only 
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hal€ the quantity that is consumed Ly a lean and hungry-looking 
fellow being. Mr, Banting once cams to the rescue of stout 
humanity, but his regimen of smi-starvation was found to be 
must injurious to health. Other syetems have been proved to be 
equally detrimental, even if they in any way alleviated the chief 
complaint for which they were taken. Mr. I’. C. Russell, whose 
name has been much before the public of late, has originated @ 
system greatly in advance of all previous ones, inasmuch 98 DO 
important charge of dietary need Ibs mide during the treatment, 
and as nothing detrimental to the yeneral health is in the 
medicine which he pre-cribes. On the contrary, the univereal 
testimony is that while losing their superabundance of fat daily, 
the sufferers bave felt health and activity increase; in fact, a8 
one lady writes, whose Ivtter we have xcen, “She never felt 60 
well in her life"; and another that “It (the medicine) is most 
refreshing and exhilarating, und diluted will form an agreeable 
table drink.” We have bad an opportunity of secing ao grat 
many of the original letters received by Mr. Russell daily as 
the ladies and gentlemen who have tried his medicine, and the 
who e tenor of them is the greatest of praises of the medicive and 
its results, thus giving proof positive of it- ciicucy, Mr. Rossel 
will forward his little book on application aud enclosure of four 
stamps, including postage. This will more fully explain his 
treatment ant give come hundreds of testimonials. the origivals 
of wh ch can be seen. Letters should Le addressed to Woburn 
louse, Store Street. Bedford Square, London, W.C.—Alrs, Leach's 
Practical Family Dressmaker, 


HOW TO CURE CORPULENCY. 


The main feature of fat in the animal body has been mate ths 
tubject of much spirited discussion ; on the one hand, it was 
contended that satisfactory evidence cxists of the conversion of 
starch and saccharine substances into fat, by separation of carbon 
and oxygen, the change somewhat resembling that of the vinous 
fermentatioa ; it was urged, per contra, that oily or fatty matter 
is invariably present in the food supplied to the domestic avimals, 
and that this fat is merely absorbed and deposited in the body in 
a slightly modified state. The question has ncw been decided in 
favour of the first of these views, which was enunciated by 
Professor Liebig, the very chemist who formerly advocated the 
recond opinion. Ly a series of very beautiful experiments, MM. 
Damas and Milne-Edwards proved that bees feeding exclusively 
upon sugar were still capable of producing wax. Dr. Ebstein 
advocates the use of fit in cases of corpulency, while other 
doctors us high up the ladder of medical fame recommend lean 
meats, while others worry the unhappy victims of obesity by 
insicting upon administering copious draughts of hot water 
fasting, 2 most pernicious practice, we believe. Although so 
much has been written on this tubject by the learned foreigners 
of the medical faculty, we can approve of no theory so effectual 
in the reduction of corpulency as the one advanced by Mr. F. C. 
Russell, the author of “ Corpulency and the Cure,” an interesting 
little brochure which can be bought for four stamps, from the 
publishers, at Woburn House, Store Street, London, W.C. He 
guea in for facts and not fancies, and practically saye, firet 
ascertain your correct weight, then drink three doses of a vegetable 
compound, perfectly harmless, uf a most agreeable flavour ; then 
stcp upon a weighing machine in twenty-four hours, and see if 
you have not lost 2 Ibs. or more of unhealthy fat. The book is well 
worth reading.— Birmingham Daily Gazette, August 19th, 1893, 


SUPPIInD TO THB QvUEBABN AND ROVAL FAMILY. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED for CHILDREN. 


“A speciality of great practical interest is the 
Hovis Bread, which ae from a flour enriched 
by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, 
whereby its nutritive value is made equal to 
that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable 
and digestible, the use of this bread would, I 
believe, go far to correct the anzmia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, 
containing, as it does, an exceptionally high 
proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle 
torming constituents of the grain.” 
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CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 


Further Particulars in Descriptive 
Pamphlet. 
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2ip. FOR POSTAGE. 
An exact facsimile of this 
illustration in size and appear- 
Notoy. An illustrated 
of 
Shilling Articles will be sent 
free of charge to any address 
in the world, on receipt of post- 
card with name and address. 


ROYAL 3/- BAZAAR, 


36, BOLD STREET, 
ELIVvEBRPOOL. 
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DISESTION 


One box of LEMAIRE’S 
DIGESTIVE 
guaranteed to absolutely cure 

Indigestion. Immediate relief. Sent 

tuk UNTIED 

DRUG SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
16, MOUNT PLEASANT, LIVERPOOL. 


‘* Hovis Bread is very much superior to the ordioary 
Lrown Bread, as it causes no irritability to the stomach, 
and it is, of course, intinitely richer, both in ita bone 
and muscle-making substances, than the White Bread 
in general use.” 


Wholesale Agents in England for Biscuits— 


THE NATIONAL BAKERY CO. 
B3EWERY ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining 
‘““HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ' 
is not satisfactory, please write, sendiny 
samples (the cost of which will be defraye)) 
to— 


S. FITTON & SON, 


MILLERS, 
MACOLEISEIEI.D. 


Foremen and others desirous 
of advancing the interests of 
their fellow-workmen and theme 
selves should write for Catalogu. 
(1,000 illustrations) and full par- 
tiulars, which may be had from 


H. E. PECK, 
City of London Watch Club Con, 
Now Bricge st., Ludgate Circus, BC. 
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~ BILL MOSELEY’S CHRISTMAS 


train, They wore heavy high- 


“have trouble in the Surras.” 


TREE. 


-_—— 


N De- 
cembe:, 
twenty 
a? ago, — 
was 

travelling 
in America 
on business, 
and on the 
twentieth of 
the month I left Buffalo 
for San Francisco, where 
we were timed to arrive 
on the evening of Christ- 
mas Eve. My conveyance 
was one of those large cara 
which was then, and is now, ( 
the only railway carriage 
weed in the States. 

At Battle Mountain, two 
cow gentlemen, as they then 
liked to be called, joined the 


ped beots, into which they tucked trousers of the 
coarsest fabric; woollen shirts with paper collars, and 
little black strings for neckties ; coats that were never 
intended to fit any human being, and buckskin caps that 
eported a rather large cord. 

As time ed we found them very agreeable fellows in 
their homely Nevada way. We taxed them with the busi- 
ness of stock raising, and they smiled and did not deny it, in 
fact, they talked quite animatedly of steers and heifers and 
sound-ups and other things connected with beef in its 
various phases, while we interjected “ah,” “quite 80,” 
“why not?” to show our desire to maintain peace at any 
cost. The larger of the men took an immediate liking toa 
little girl, six years old, who was travelling with her 
mother, whom we named “ Sunshine,” and, strange to say, 
Sunshine conceived the most violent attachment for him. 
We discovered, with the exercise of great craft, that his 
tiame was B.ll. He would take Sunshine on his knee and 


~ tell her about grizzlies and mountain lions and frightful 


adventures with wolves and other things calculated to dis. 


> compose the nerves of a timorous maiden of six winters. 


Whereupon she would cling to him the more closely, and we 
noticed that at euch times a very soft and gentle look would 
come into Bill's face. 

The night before Chrietmas was bitterly cold. So far as 
we could discover nobody wasable to Ged save the porter, 
which was perhaps due to the fact that he had thoughtfully 

vided himeelf with all the extra bed-covering. We 
ae Bill say to his partner: “I reckon we're going to 
The stops were excruciat- 
ingly long, and every time the train came toa standatill an 


=% > getor would stride down the aisle, open the door, and eay 


“Ah!” with such satisfaction that we reviled him in our 
hearte. 

He it was who told us 1.t daybreak that we had moved 
only fifteen miles in the night and could not reach the 


.,, eoast that day if we took @ balloon. The conductor veri- 
1A Ged the ap 


ling announcement. 

Very sorry, but there's a tremendous snow-slide on 
ahead. The east-bound train is stuck fast. Best I can do 
is to back down to the station and wait. Hope we'll havea 
merry Christmas and a happy New Year!” And with that 
-he. vanished. 


* 1 Here wasa pretty prospectindeed. Tied up in the heart 


of the Sierras, with an impassable snowbank just ahead and 
the loneliest of miserable mountain hamlets just behind. 
Alas, for our Chrietmas greetings at the Golden Gate! 


, Alas, for that smoking Christmas dinner, the merry chime 


of Christmas belle, that jolliest of Christmas dances, that 
indescribable everything of holly and mistletoe that lends 


e _ acharm to the beauty of the Christmas eeason. 


But what was our petty adult's sorrow to the grief of 
little Sunshine as she realised that she could not reach 
home until the passing of Christmas—that she must lose 
4 promised Christmas tree and its attendant glories? 

e forgot our own discomfort in the contemplation of the 
awful grief cf childhood, and we tried to soothe her with 
extravagant promises of the miracles of pleasure we would 
accom , even if they did fall a little late. The effort 
war a meilice So Bill came to the rescue. Bill had an 
idea, and 4. man with an idea at that crieis was hailed as a 


cian. 

“We're in for Christmas,” said Bill, “and I can't 
say how much longer, but that don’t keep us from observin’ 
thie heliday. I give it out cold and flat, that Sunshine’s 
goin’ t> have a Christmas tree.” 

“The ibly,” said the actor, “but how and 
where shall we obtain the decorations and the customary 
baubles?” 

Till looked at the professional gentleman with a little 


contempt. 
“ ’t you fret about the baubles. Uteville here is 
emsiderable of a town, and baubles is right in her line. 


a Take 
ss PEARS 


We'll just go over to the saloon 
for breakfast and then we'll get 
ready for the celebration.” 

The break fast was not a triumph 
of culinary skill, but it was better 
than an empty stomach and a 
enowbank. And the exciting fact 
that it was served in the rear of 
a miner's ealoon added to its 
charm. As Bill rose from the 
table one of the young lady 
passengers approached and said 
timidly : 

“If we are really going to have 
a Christmas tree, why won't you 
be Santa Claus?” 

Bill actually blushed. 

“Go ‘way,” he said, “you're 
jokin’.” , 

“But I am not joking,” replied 
the young lady. ‘ Didn't I epeak 
about it to Mr. De Cuurcy, the 
actor, and didn’t he say ‘ Ha! 
bethink me I bave wige in my 
trunk ?’” 

Bill locked at the young woman 
admiringly. 

“By thunder!” eaid he, ‘I'll 
do it, 1 don’t reckon I know 
exactly the kind of feller Santa 
Ciaus was, but we'll whoop it up 
this once if it busts the whole 
story.” 

So off we started, two young 
ladier, the actor, s commercial 
gentleman, a brisk old fellow from New Bedford, Bill, 
and his partner Jim, Suddenly Bill wheeled round, and 
said in his quiet, authoritative tone : 

“ Recollect now, this is my blow out. Nobody spends 
any money but me. I haven’s had a Christmas for thirty 
years, and this is my chance. I gu this alone.” 

The town did not bear out Bill's confident assertions. 
It was melancholy beyend corception. The one miserable 
street was choked up with snow, and the only shop was 
used as a post-oflive, a saloon, and a place of general 
merchandise. Into this emporium we marched, Bill 
proudly leading the way. A little group of children of 
the forest were huddled round the stove. 

“Get out of this,” said Bill. ‘Go off and root around 
for beer bottles and give the United States a show.” 

The Indians moved away sullenly as the proprietor of 
the shop came forward. 

“We're a Sunday-school delegation from the East,” 
explained Bill loftily, “and we're goin’ to have a Christmas 
tree commemoratin’ a-a-a-old custom,” he added. ‘If 
there’s any Christmas department to this bazaar we want 
to see it right away.” 

Then the shopping commenced in earnest. Bill, as the 
purchaser-general, explored the counter and the drawers. 


First, to the general delight, he found a box of glass balla :: 


left over from a shooting-match, and then he ordered a 
box of tallow candles, ‘to show ’em off.” As he dug up 
a Noah's Ark, with Shem and Japhet missing and several 
important animals in a demoralized condition, the young 
ladies gave a little ecream of joy. They had unearthed 
two china dolls in a fair state of preservation, and very 
red and buxom and healthy dolls they were. What could 
be finer than the turkey-red calico and the blue and white 
chintz rolled out as appropriate dresses for these mountain 
maids? 

Bill beamed. 

‘“ Give us a regular outfit for em,” he said, ‘and throw 
us down some of those and lobster cans with the 
big pictures on em. Throw in that card with a plug of 
tobacker and I'll take all the bull’s-eyes and lozengers and 
horehound candy and nuts and sweet crackers you've got 
in the shop.” 

This wasn’t enough for Bill’s Christmas tree now that 
his blood was up. So he went in for “ novelties,” and 
before we could stop him he had an immense assortment 
of yellow beads and Indian work and mocassins, and he 
fished out of a long-abandoned drawer a dilapidated 
jumping jack and a few lead chickens and cats and a 
train of cara that must have come in with the first train, 
and he bougbt a red woreted hood, and last of all a large 
but decrepid sled. 

“Ta prehend said the actor, “that a eled is har-r-dly 


a suite e gift for a young lady confined in a railway 
car.” 


“You let me alone,” replied Bill curtly. ‘“ Reckon 
I've been young myeelf, and | know that Christmas ain’t 
Christmas without a sled.” 

Back we staggered to the train loaded down with Bill's 
offeringge. 

We emuggled our purchases into the emoking compart- 
ment, and left the young women to dress the dolls. Bill 
and bis partners went out for a small pine tree, the actor 
departed for the baggage-car for his wigs, and the reat of 
us ekirmished for other needful articles, And all this 
time Sunshine was comfortably settled in a house close 
by, making the best of her childish expectations. 

The fame of Bill's Christmas tree had spread through 
Uteville, and at dark the entire town came trampin 
through the snow to the etation. Sunshine was perch 
on Jim's shoulder, and she laughed at the Indians, who 
looked at her solemnly, and clapped her hands when the 
engineer gave sharp and complimentary whistles, But 
when the door of the car was thrown open and the 


Christmas tree burst upon her she fell back in a tremble 
and began to oF The candles were burning furiously, 
and the glass balls glittered. Such a tree, with such pic- 
tures dolls and candles and prize packages and popes 
and toys was never seen before along the range. ide 
the tree stood a colossal Santa Claus, with long white 
hair and beard, a coonskin cap on his head, and a great 
bearskin coat covering his y, and reaching to the 
ground. No wonder Sunshine trembled. 

Santa Claus was equal to the occasiun. 

“« Ladies and gentlemen and Sunshine, and even Injuns,” 
he began, “I am the original Santa Claus, and I’ve voma 
all this way to help out a day. Yer in tough luck, and 
I'm eorry for yer. The little girl bas the call ter help 
hereelf, ard if there's anything left yer get a show. 
That's all I have ter say.” 

Bill spoke in his ordinary voice, and Sunshine knew 
him at the first word. She ran up to the tree, and in a 
twinkling Bill had her in his arms. The crowd gave a 
cheer, and we repeated it a moment later, when the con- 
ductor eaid ; 

“Ive my turn to make a epeech, and I’ve got to eay 
that the track is almost cleared ahead, and we'll be off in 
an hour,” 

As Bill sat down, still holding Sunshine in his arme, 
and loaded her with toys and ie and candy, while 
she clung fast to the ridiculous aa Is with their weird cos- 
a of calico and chintz, a man plucked the mother's 
sleeve. 

“Tsay, ma'am, do yer know that feller that’s holdin’ 
yer gal?” 

“ HIe’s a stock man, I believe,” answered Sunshine's 
mother, 

The man laughed. 

“Stockman,” he repeated, “why that’s Bill Moseley, 
the biggest Monte Man and the all-firedest gambler on the 
coast.’ 

The mother’s eyes flashed. 

“T don't care,” she eaid almost angrily, ‘“ whether he is 
a gambler or a murderer. I know that his kind heart 
brought happiness to my little girl, and I thank him as 
I'll trust him.” 

And so said we all. Perhaps he was a gambler. Per- 
haps he had broken down the Jaws and intended atill to 
break them. Perhaps his life had been a black letter, 
with little to redeem it. For one day at least be had 
earned a white mark up above. For one Christmas he 
was to be remembered only as good Bill. 


= IDS 


WHERE TURKEYS COME FROM. 


HIS is the great 
country for eating 
Turkeys. Christ- 
mas with- 
out turkey 
would be to 
a Britisher 
like  Mic- 
haelmas 
without a 
goose, or 
ae. Shrove 
Tuesday without a pancake, We rear most of our 
turkeys at home, only a very small proportion coming 
from abroad. Altcgether in different parts of tho 
country there are at the present time about 1,500,000 
“gobblers” making themselves plump and goodly to 
look upon withal for the Christraas table. 

Unquestionably the finest turkeys that appear on the 
markets come from Norfolkand Suffolk. There is, it seems, 
something about the soil and climate in that part of the 
world especially suitable for turkey farming. They are 
very delicate birds, probably because they will go about 
with their necks uncovered, and not every climate adapts 
itself to their wants. 

Devon and Salop are also great turkey centres. A very 
fine breed of bird comes from Ireland, especially in the 
Cork district. However they are somewhat small, and 
at Christmas time people go in for quantity rather than 
quality, and suffer for their indiscre<i.n afterwards. 

For a great part of their lives the turkeys are permit!ed 
to wander about in the fields and farmy="ds, somet:mes 
in flocks of a hundred or more, but at last the day ~omes 
when their liberty is abruptly ended. Hen-srorward 
their whole energies have to be devoted tu eating and 
getting fat generally, 

The last six weeks of their lives are spent cooped up 
in small but airy sheds. Here they are fed twice a da: 
on milk and pre ig a sort of gruel, in fact, of whic! 
they are very fond. There is also a supply of fresh maize 
always by them in case they feel as if they could hold a 
further supply. Occasionally they have a change of diet, 
and are fed on roots and cabbage, with milk to wash 
them down. 

The great secret in turkey fattening is to keep them in 
good health, and not to let their appetite get “stale,” #0 
that they riifuse the good things which are set before 
them. It is also very important they should not be 
allowed to overfeed themselves, and they have to be 
—_ carefully watched, and killed off directly they are 

pe.” 
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Direct trom the Manufacturer to the Wearer by means of the Parcel P. than ary prices, 
perfect revolution in the cost of garments for Ladies’ wear. ie a aan yet —" 
Almost every paper in the United Kingdom has bestowed unlimite! praise on these remarkable Coctumes, which are 
: , ADE FROM THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE (Regd.), 
A fabric of great durability and world-wide fame. These costumes are supplied complete, as illustration, for the ridiculously low 
price of 10/6 each. Packed in box and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. 
sang Navy cep eee Aisle Reseda, or Black. 
uvery Costuine is well made throughout, no slop work whatever bein allowed, and consists of a Blouse shape Bodice, pleated 
back and front, with full sleeves, bound scams, ‘and belt attached ; the sadille and sleeves are well lined, and the tedicn can Ue worn 
inside or outside the skirt, which is a full stylish shape (40 ins. long), with a deep inside facing of the same material at the bottom, 
A thus ensuring extra advantaye in wear. The lower part of the skirt, and the cuffs, collar, and saddle uf bodice are trimmed with rows 
N of narrow Black Russia Braid, the whole thus forming one of the neatest and most serviceable Costumes ever introduced for Ladies’ wear. 
The tizes kept in stock will fit any figure up to 38 ins. round the bu-t under arms. Larger or special sizes made to order at a cost of 1,6 extra. 
&@ Don't makeany mistake, John Noble's price, 10/6, ts not for the were Dress Length, but for the Complete Costume made up and ready for immediate wear. 
The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart says—"* With- | Sfyra's Journal remarks—‘‘I cannot speak Leach's Family Dressmaker saye—"‘ Imagine a writes— To say I um pleased with the dress is 


‘ 


out exception the must matvellous ilresses we ie a ‘ 4 5 ” 

y have ever seen are those of Cheviot Serge sold too highly:of the manner le whiten tiic-« ilpesse io ah ee acee prettily tastiest, faces i eee ne ee 

by Mr. John Noble at iva. 6d. The material is | %4 frocks are mado and finisher vif; but sce- | ¢¢ children from 1s. td upwards, They are 

svund and not at all common looking, while | Ing is believing in this case, and IT could not erfect marvels, and, moreover, not slop maile ; 
| have believed, without secing them, that any- | 


Sy 

Epring Road, Portswood, Southampton. “Mrs. 
C— begs to acknowledee receipt of parcel 
containing the lus. Gd. Cheviot Serge Costume, 
which she is much pleased with, and thinks 


the dresses are thoroeaely c: mplete, even to 
n 
extremely nice anil well made for the money.” 


re this I h.” 
| 4 : ws the insertion of @ pocket in the ekirt, and the | thing balf so good could have been protneed at Sti deans eae 
: peice ane cheng aE the prices charged.” Mrs. A. G—, Crieff Road, Aberfeldy, 


KNOCKABOUT FROCKS 


EOnR GiRnRitsSsS 


Are also supplied in the John Noble Cheviot Serge, and are indisputably the most marvellous value ever offered for Public Sale, 


every 


frock being well made and carefully finished, with saddle top. long full sleeves, belt, and pocket (:< illustration). Being loose fitting they thus 
allow ample room for development of the limbs, and are offered at such low prices that most ladies would refuse to make the frocks for the 
money even if the materia's were supplied free. Please consider these prices :-- 
Lengths 21 24 27 30 33 36 39 42 45 inches. 
Price 1/6 2/- 2/6 3/- 3/6 4l- 4/6 5/- 5/6 each. 


The Lengths stated ure from top of neckband to bottom of skirt in front. 
jn tere 2 Nothing could be better for school or regular wear, and if the frock fails to please cash will be 
promptly refunded. 


THE JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE (REGISTERED) 


Is undoubtedly the Most Successful Serge yet produced ata low price for Ladies’ and Children’s wear. Many Serges are sold at a similar price, but in almost every instance 


Postaze 44d. extra. Every purchaser delighted. 
If you have a young girl, just try a Knockabout Frock. 


there is a peculiar appearance of the surface that stamps them at once as being of common or cheap character. The combination, however, of certain yarns used in the manufacture of 
the John Noble Cheviot Serge (the outcome of long and careful experiments) hay resulted in the perfected production of a fabric that has never been equalled at the price; 
It is manufactured 


in fact, a Serge that, so far as wear and penerel appearance go, might reasonably be said to le worth anywhere between 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. the yard. 
rom expressly prepare yarns, woven, dyed, and fini-hed in a manner that places it altoyether beyond competition as a fabric of great durability 
that are useful and sterling value. Such a useful, reliable, and sood-lookirg material has certainly never before been offered at anything approaching the low 
PRESENT 1 tice at which John Noble is offering this Serge. ‘Ie colours are perfectly fast, and do not spot with rain; every yard is beautifully finished, 
more a tabl Th a viele 8 ing carefully examined before it is allowed to leave the works, and last, but not least, this Serge may be washed 
made gains 1 oF an aed whenever necessary. Being extra double width (52 inches), it cuts to the best advantage in making garments, and every 
1 can i “i a esl es * oe reader of Pearson's Weekly can secure 
seasonable gift to a lady or child 
than one of the JOHN NOBLE 
CHEVIOT SERGE COSTUMES ? OF 
Postage 9d. extra. Colours: Nay, Brown, Myrtle, Grenat, Reseda, or Black. 
REMEMBER The JOHN NOBLE CHEVIOT SERGE is a thick, warm, snl durable tailor serge, that WEARS WELL, LOOKS WELL, and COSTS SO 
J LITTLE that every lady should give it a trial, especially as the risk is so small, for John Noble guarantees to refund cash to any =~ ——————____ 
purchaser who is not perfectly satisfied on receipt of goods, and he could not afford to do this unless he had the greatest contidence that every purchaser will be Send a Postcard 
simply delighted with the extraordinary value. : for illustrations of 
The Gentlewuman says :—* How he can afford to do it I really cannot imagine. for the Surge is of such capital quality.” John Noble’s New & 
The Bazaar says :—‘' The material deserves strong recommendation. 6 yards fur 7s. 6d. is indeed a wonder. Seasonable Designs 


Joun Noste has just introduced a Lady's Fashionable Costume Skirt made in the New Bell Shape from the above Serge. fiin Costumes _for 
This style is trimmed with two rows of broad black Military Braid, and turned up at the bottom with a deep facing of the same [[Ladies’ and Chil- 
thus ensuring greater durability in wear; and the Skirt is supplied complete in any of the colours as above for the low price dren’s wear. They 


are exceedingly 
pretty and decidedly 
cheap. 


Serge 
of 8/6. Packed im box and sent carriage paid for 9d. extra. A beautifully finished Skirt that could not be bought for double the price at any 


ordinary costumier's. Ladies’ Cheviot Serge Underskirts (38 ins. long, in any cf the above colours), with shaped band, and trimmed five 
rows of stitching, are also supplied for the ridiculous price of $8/@ each, postage 6d. extra. Hacellence of make guaranteed. 


GIRLS’ REEFER OUTFITS, __|SifiS’ VELVET TRIMMED COSTUME. mam” 


As illustration, Model 2, are also made in the John Noble Cheviot Sersc ; colours, 
Navy Blue and Black only. This style has proved one of the most successful ever 
introduced for Girl's wear, and consists of a double-breasted Reefer Jacket, very correctly 
made and finished, with gilt buttons, and lined through with Italian Cloth; also a 
Costume with full round kilted skirt, the bodice and skirt being prettily trimmed with 
rows of narrow white Braid. This smart, useful, and decidedly cheap outlit is highly 
recommended for present wear, as the dress and jacket can be worn together or ~eparately. 


See sizes and prices as follows :— 
Lengths 21 24 27 30 33 36 inches. 
Price 6/6 ‘7/6 9/- 10/9 12/6 14/6 each. 
Packed in neat Cardboard Box and sent carriage paid for 6d. extra. The leayths stated 
are from top of neckband to bottom of skirt in front. 


Mrs, R—, Dublin, writes :—‘‘ The Model 2 Reefer Mrs. BE. M. Barrow, ‘writes :—" Dear Sir,—I 
Outfit was received yesterday, and it certainly, is the i : B a 
most remarkab! fA : in fact it makes thought you would be Interested to learn that 

wm aiee (Oe ad. tor’'at (aah the Navy Blue Cheviot Serge Costume I bought 


As illustration, Model 64, with saddle top, full sleeves, 
and pocket. The skirt is made in a wide loose-fitting 
style, and prettily trimmed with a deep crossband of black 
velvet; the saddle and cuffs are of black velvet, and the 
pocket is trimmed with the same, the whole thus forming 
a very graceful little Costume. Colours: Navy, Brown, 
Myrtle, Grenat, Reseda, or Black. Sizes and prices as 


a a sil 21 24 27 30 33 
Price 2/9 3/9 4/9 5/9 6/9 
Lengths 39 42 45 


36 
Price 7/9 8/9 9/9 10/9 
Postage 6d. extra, 
The lengths stated are from top of neckband to bottom of 


skirt in front. 


Great Thoughts says :—‘‘ All who have girls to clothe should certainly 
see the Cheviot Serge Frocks manufactured by John Noble. The prices 


me wonder if the price (6s, 6d. for 21 inches long) is s 
not the cost of making only, and you have forgotten | for my little girl has been washed with soap and | are marvellously cheap; indeed it is difficult to see how the material 
to add value of the materials used. In any case, | not water, and it really looks better than when | alone could be got for the money, , Described by Myra's Journal as ‘The Model 64. 
Model 2. i poy g Bigg sneer col pale eo 16a" | new.” Knockabout Frock par excellence. From 2/9 each. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed ‘‘ Cunliffes, Brooks & Co. ,” and made payable to John a ala eee A 
will be paid for such information as shall lead to the conviction of any person or persons representing themselves as JOHN NOBLE’S AGENTS, 
£100 : REWAR pacporting to sell nds of John Noble's Manufacture, or initinging any of John Noble’s Registered Trade Marks or Designs. John Noble is the originator 
of the Ladies’ Half-Guinea Costumes, he is the Sole Proprietor and Munufacturer of the John Noble Cheviot Serge (Registered), also of all the Garments 
wiede from this and he regrets it has become necessary to caution the public against unscrupulous am neni lp is lca no ages nee peneaieers, no —— whatever, 
esires fact t John Noble Cheviot Serge and Garments can only be supplied direct from his Warehouse. .- J are invited to write 
cae Ft Pred aie dake Noble Cheviot Se c e the pe with any of tie imitations offered elsewhere, and the result is left with confidence to their j sal 


t t. 
You will be delighted with the value. 


ANCHESTER. 


llustrated Fashion Sheet of Costumes, ete., for Ladies’ and Children’s wear. 


DO NOT HESITATE to sent for Patterns of tho Serge, aso , 
THE WAREHOUSE, 


JOHN | NOBLE, LTD., Il, PICCADILLY, 


All the Designs, &o., in this Advertisement are Copyright, and entered at Stationers’ Hall. 
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BENTLEY'S SECOND BURIAL. 
I ivg in a thriving a letra ie am a book- 


keeper, and have always been 
, 
man, who attended ape heen eet ta eke wes 
goed workense—sopld, methodical, and clear bended. 

I tell this because I have recently heard say it of 
me, and because it may help to dispel any impression that 


I was at all confused when I met with the singular 
axpetee which I am about to relate. : ; 

had always worked hard, and had indulged in no dissi- 

leasures. 


aring my 
eshoed and 


poset tet 
een the 
only support 


kept me 


and could 


“* There, where the light fell on his face, I 
met Ben‘ley.” 


went on 
plodding in my dull, methodical way. 

A year ego I fell in love. My brother-in-law had a 
sister, who went to school a little girl and came back a 
aweet, bright, winsome young lady. 

Her presence affected me strangely. I could not talk to 
her ; I scarcely dare raise my eyes to her face. She was 
surrounded by admirers wherever she went. The thought 
of this set me to working feverishly day and night. 

One day a great change came. I fouod that Mabel loved 
me. I don’t know how I made this discovery. I was so 
happy, that this period eeems like a dream to me in look- 
ing back. I can only remember that I thought it neces- 
eary to work harderthanever. I had a good sum of money 
laid by, but not enough. I must provide a home for Mabel 
Defore I dared hope to marry. 

Oh, how I worked from that time on! How I worked 
and denied myeelf the many little luxuries to which I had 
always been accustomed! How deliriously happy I was! 

Suddenly I concluded that there was a better field for 
me in London; I persuaded myself that 1 could make 
money more rapidly there. My friends tried to dissuade 
me from going ; but I was firm. 

I ly rata nothing but the separation from Mabel, and 
I would be gone but a few months, I told her, and we would 
write almost every day. So I went south. 

I had as much work as I could do—too much, indeed, 
for my streogth—and my salary was good. 

But I did not stay as long as I had intended staying. I 
grew tired and restless, and longed for a sight of Mubel’s 
face, 20 that I could not work to advantage. 

I had just written her a letter one day, and had posted 
it, when the longing came upon me with such force that I 
determined to go home the next day and tuke them by 
eurprise. 

1 had been absent just three months. I arranged mat- 
ters with my employers, and etarted early the next 
morning. 

It was late in the afternoon when I alighted from the 
train and started up the street, ing my portmantean. 
It was but a short distance to the hotel, fet I would not 
take a cab. 

A number of people were about the station ; but it hap- 
pened that 1 knew none of them, and so I walked away 
without having spoken to anyone. 

l reached the crossing of two of the principal streets, 
and was watching the distinct outlines of my shadow under 
the electric lights ; and there, where the light fell on his 
face, and made it as plain as it could possibly be on the 
brightest day, I met Bentley. 

Bentley was a man whom [ had known all my life. We 
had never been intimate, but there was a pleasant acquaint- 
ance between us. 

Perhaps, if I had not been eo reserved and solitary, we 
might have been good friends; for Bentley was a genial 
man, whom everybody liked. 

“What! Back again?” he exclaimed, stopping and 
abaking hands. ‘“ Don’t you like it in London?” 

“ Yes, it’s a fine city,” I said, glad to see a familiar face. 
“But home is best, and I was growing homesick.” 

He laughed pleasantly, and went on his way, and ina 
few moments I was at home and had forgot all about the 
incident. 

I had a long talk that evening with Mabel, and my 
sister and her husband. They all iusieted that I looked 
worn and ill, and my brother-in-law advised me to delay 
the marriage no longer, as I was evidently working 


. myeelf to death. 


Ge thought I should go away somewhere for a few 


weeks’ recreation, and that I should take Mabel 
with me. 
I knew that it was all nonsense about my being over- 
Sars tees oan wo 
uld not ™ consen 
marriags, and was deeded 10 hurry th preparation, 
mon 


a 

I was passing down the street when I saw 
‘om Lane, standing near a lamp-post 
Bentley beside =a and I stopped to shake hands with 


and 
emile, and — 
4 . 
gm | many questions to ask concerning =i London 
impressions, and we talked for some time very p jeasantly. 


enow shortly.” e P 

“You think eo?” I asked. “What do you think of it, 
Bentley t You are a weather expert, I belicve ;" and 
turned to Bentley, who had been standing a little behind 
me. To my surprise he had gone. ‘| 

“Why, ’s motice when he went away,” I said. 
“He was here a few minutes ago.” : 

Lane was looking at me in such a peculiar manner that 
I could not help noticing it. I saw that it was with an 
effort he controlled himeelf enough to ask : 

“Of whom are you speaking, Arthur?” 

“Felix Bentley, of couree. There's no one else near. 
Besides he was by your side when I came up.” 

Lane suddenly reached out and took hold of my wrist. 
“ Arthur,” he eaid, with a serious look at me, “surely 

you know that Bentley is dead! Ie has been dead more 
than a month.” 

1 was amazed at first, and then I began to laugh. 
“Well, that ie fine! I met Bentley and talked with 

him last night, and spoke to him on this very epot, and in 
our presence not ten minutes ago, and now yuu tell me 
eisdead! He must certainly be a very live corpse !” 

“ Arthur,” exclaimed Lane, more earnestly, ‘‘ Bentley is 
dead. I helped to lay his body in the cvffio, an 
attended the funeral.” 

This was too much for my endurance. I saw that Lane 
was ill or upset in some way. 

“Are you not well, Tom?” I asked, analouslr. “rel 
were you I would see a doctor. I thiuk you have been 
working too hard.” 

I parted from him, bat I felt uneasy about his condi- 
tion, and looked over my shoulder as I was about to turn 
the corner. One of my nearest neighbours had juined 
him, and they were both looking after me. 

Later on in the day I told my brother-in-law of my 
meeting with Bentley, and to my great astonishment he 
also insisted that Bentley was dead. 

We talked a long time and had a very pleasant evening, 
but when he aroee to depart he said in a friendly way : 

“ Arthur, my boy, you have worked hard ever since | 
knew you, and it is time you bad a little rest. Go down 
2 peo ioroaals or Blackpool for a month, and take a good 

oliday. 

1 thanked him, and told him I would go when I could 
take Mabel with me, and so he went away. I left Fred 
sitting alone by the fire with that grave look on his face. 

I did not feel so friendly towards him since our dis- 
ute of the afternoon. It was extremely unreasonable of 
‘red to insist that Bentley was dead when I kuew that 

he was alive. 

The next evening one of my bachelor friends gave a 
dinner in honour of my return. Ten or twelve gentle- 
men were present, all of whom I liked. As the party 
gathered io the parlour before dinner was served, I 
noticed that some eerious matter was being discussed in 
groups here and there. 

1 did not succeed in finding what it was because 
there was always silence or a change of subject when I 
drew near. 

When dinner was served we passed into the dining- 
room, my friend and I leading the way. As I reached 
my chair and turned, there amony the crowd approaching 
the table, was I'elix Bentley, looking at me, and smiling 
pleasantly. 

“There, Lane,” I cried, leaning forward and pointing ; 
“and you, too, Fred, I hope you are satisfied now! There 
is your dead man whose funeral you both attended ! 
Come, *P here, Bentley, and let these people see who is 
right, 

_He moved through the crowd as though to come, but he 
did not reach me, and when I went to look for him he 
was gone. 

The guests all fell back from the table and from me in 
confusion, and most of them returned precipitately to the 
parlour. I was indignant, and yielded ily to Fred's 
suggestion that we should go home. 

“I think this whole town has gone crazy,” I remarked 
to him on the way home, He talked with hie wife and 
sister after I had gone to bed, and J afterwards heard 
Mabel weeping quietly as she went to her room. 

From that time I could see people watching me wherever 
I went. I was much annoyed, but I did not let them eee 
it. Iheld myself aloof from everyone, even my sister and 
Mabel, because I felt that they were in conspiracy against 
me. I began to see that no more preparations were made 
for our wedding. 

One day, in turning a corner suddenly, I met a little 
schoolboy. He atarted back as thouvh he had met a wild 
beast, and turned and ran as fast as he could go, I was 
angry to think that a child should be afraid of me, and I 


tcck up a small stone from the ground and threw it afte 
him. 


I had not intended to strike him with it, but unfor. 
tunately it hit him, and I heard him ecream. I ran after 
aire arg to catch him, and then pet and soothe him 
un it aptoage uiet. I was so sorry for the child to be 
afraid of me. But he outran me. 

The next day I heard that the children were all afraii 
to venture out into the etreets. Then I went home and 
ebut myeelf up in my room. 

Fred came in in the evening, and urged me Ph rs 
him to Scarborough. I consented, though I quite 
another plan. 

At the firet stopping-place I managed to elude Fred, 
and while he was hunting for me I was already speeding 
towards London. 

The train stopped at Grantham, and as I looked out I 
saw Bentley walking along the platform. I let down the 
window and called to him. 

He turned and came towards me. 

“What, you here?” I exclaimed, making room for him 
to sit beside me. He came in, and the train started. I 
went on, talking loudly, to raise my voice above the roar 
of the train. 

““You have given me plenty of trouble, Bentley. I can’t 
convince those etupid people at home that you are not 
dead. Between you aud me, there’s something wrong, 
mentally, with nine-tenths of the people in that town.” 

“ More than that,” said Bentley, quietly. 

“Perhaps so; no doubt. I wieh they could eee you 
now, By the way, what became of you on the evenirg of 
ae sa ; ld passe d ite asked 

fore he could answer a nger eeated opposite as 
me if I felt unwell, and I noticed that the other occupants 
of the carriage were one nervous glances at me. 

I started to tell them all about Bentley, but discovered 
that Bentley had gone, so I said nothing. 

I began to be very cunning. I knew that at the next 
stopping-place I should be put under the care of the guard, 
and eo when the train slowed down outside a country 
atation I opened the carriage door and slipped into the 
darkness. 

I wandered along many roads, and over a wide stretch 
of country. The next morning, just at sunrise, I eaw that 
I was approaching a cemetery. ‘There were a few houses 
near. 

I met a country yokel, and he told me that the place 
was named Eyedale. I left the high road and climbed over 
the cemetery wall. Sitting by a newly-made grave, smiling 
pleasantly, was Bentley, 

“Oh, you are here!” I screamed, for I was growin 
furious. ‘ You have been following me, I see. If it bh 
not been for you 1 would be safe at home now, the happiest 
man in all the land. Iam tired of you. I will kill you, 
and see if you will stay dead this time!” 

Then I took up a heavy stick and killed him. It was 
quite easy todo. He did not resist, and made no outery. 

dug a grave in the loose earth, and rolled him in and 
covered him up. 

I felt most happy as I did it, for I was sure I should 
see him no more. 

Then I ecrambled out of the cemetery, and met Fred 
and some other men with a carriage and horees coming 
along the road. The yokel was coming with them to show 
them the way. I willingly entered the carriage with Fred, 
and we drove towards the station. 

“Tvs all right, Fred,” I said ; “ Bentley is dead now, I 
know, for I killed him myself and Luried him in the ceme- 
tery.” 


“Then I took up a heavy stick ant killed him.” 


I was ill after that—very ill—I have heard since, Iam 
just now beginning to improve. I write this just as it 
happened in every particular, for our doctor is a cunning 
fellow, and he and my wife will soon have me convinced 
that my mind was a little upset from overwork, and that 
black ie white and white is black, and that none of this 
happened at all. 

But one thing is certain, and that is that Bentley has 
contioued to sleep since I buried him at 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP: 


Appointed by 
Special 
Roya! Warrant 


ntteenth oo Hew 


Soap Makers 
to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 


Students of Palmistry pais preferably upon the 


markings of the left hand; if in doubt, they- consult 1. — WILL — Persons with strong Will-power won't 
the ri ie hand for correboeative indications. thumb allow ‘other soaps, said to be the same as Sunlight 
7 in — mya tive facultles ar joints cea impr Soap, to be palmed off upon them; they see they 
hala are represen nthe 
first, reasoning powers in the second, and material get the article asked for. 
instincts in the third phalanges. - 
The fingers arc gamed (beginaing from the forefinger) 2.— REASON- If your weighbour gets through 
Jupiter, Saturn, Apote: and Mercury. The fleshy pads as large © wash as your own in much less time, 
at the pascint oece meet ay vores Ply serge ead asd and with less labour, Reason investigates the cause, 
named after the fingers below w' they occur. ie and generally finds that this result is simply 
*Ball’ (or third lange) of the thumb is called the 
Mount of Venus. In the centre of the palm is the plain through the use of Sunlight Soap. 
or triangle of Mars. Below the Mount of Mercury is 
the Mount of Mars; extending from the last mount 3-— PASSION—What can be more productive 
pp to the wrist is the Mount of Luna cr the Moon. of ill-temper than a hard day's toil at the 
The LINE OF LIFE should, if perfect, completety wash-tub, and the clothes looking little better 
encircle the Mount of Venus. A A kee lar line, deep for the trouble? The use of Sunlight Soap will 
but narrow, soft in colour, denotes Ag bealthy life and remove this cause of passion. 
good character. 
The LINE OF ere henge ei nota ia | ERTAL ORDER is of utmost importance 
ac * Sister’ or inner line in house! managemen and those possessed 
line of life. in soldiers it indicates success in fight; in of this faculty ake . be convinced of the u 
civilians violence of the passions. superior qualitics cf Sunlight Soap by a single ‘ 
The LINE OF HEART extends from the Mount of trial. 3 


Jupiter to the Mount of Mercury. If deep, of a good 
colour, and narrow, it indicates a stzeug! ood heart, 


~—t = 9 ‘ui . 
ee a ge touper, s-—INTUITION — Woman's Intuition is a won 


dertul “gift, and from the fact that Sunlight 
The LINE OF HEAD runs from the base of the Soap has obtained the Royal Appointment: 
Moun u Mount of Mars. If even, has been awarded 12 Gold Medals, and has 
narrow and long, it indicates strong will and judg- the largest sale of any Soap in the world, it 
"7 plalligae gg hiegeirell- tuba may safely be concluded that it is a favourite 
The_ LINE OF FORTUNE or FATE should with all. 
cun ia a straight unbroken Tine trom the “Bracelet 
Pall ghee “ bles. pov Mande shenia be pte when 6. — FORTUNE — You cannot absolutely foretell 
aaving te the line of Fate. your fortune, but you may be absolutely certain of 
The LINE OF APOLLO or BRILLIANCY, a very tess labour and greater comfort by the use of 
fucky Ine to possess, rises from the plain of Mars Sunlight Soap. 
or from the Life line towards the third finger. If 
seralgnt and clear, it indicates fame in the arts, or od HEART — The Heart represents the dispositions: 
weal persons are sald to be ‘strong-hearted,’ ‘faint-hearted,' 
The LINE OF HEALTH starts diagonally from the and ‘light-hearted.’ Don’t be ‘faint-hearted’ over the 
wrist to meet the Ine of Head close to the Mount family wash and spring cleaning, but chcer up and 
of Mars, or at the a the Mount of Luna. This usc Sunlight Soap. 
line is unfortunately m wanting. 
oe LASCIVA (‘The Milky Way’), rarely noticc- 8.—HEALTH—You may promote tiealth by fresh air, 
ve — it. indicates ee regen a wholesome food, temperate habits; and last, but not 
wu 
It is tiapte to be mistaken for thc linc of health. rs ta aes aae The daily use of Sunlight Soap 
The GIRDLE OF VENUS, fortunately uncome- you. 
mon, Is as a whole Indicative of a bad character. 9.— MARTIAL — Make war against dirt and all im- 
BRACELETS OF LIFE. These encircle tho purities. Sunlight Soap is a powerful weapon to fight 
prrist, and ‘denote Tength ‘of life, fortune, and Sth, 
Tae baa especially if they rise towards the 
10.—LIFE —A!N wish fer tong Life, but all do not 
ot the hands are soft, no matter how large the ph 
week's washing has been, it shows SUNLIGHT saul now to cna Pare from worry is 4 
SOAP has been used. sure wets Dons worry, toe 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
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BILL7’S GIRL. 


happy. The fire was a glo mass of red. 

deli Riful book, my was enjoying himeelf 

respnetinen an effort to and the thought of 
didn't come into my 


anybody being cold or unbappy 
existence. 

A ring at the door-bell—a quick, loud ring. Up sprang 
aria and a minute after my little maid came in and 
said : 


“ Please, ma’am, it’s one of your girls.” —, 

“ Make some tea, get out the cake, and ehow her in,” | 
answered. seer : 

“ Please, ma’ain,” she stammered, “ she ain’t just quite & 
gir.” eee 

I had to laugh, and then I said again, “ Show her ia. 

She came. She was six fuot-two, and a very rough- 
looking map, but I saw two clear eyes looking at me, and 
the fact that the dog was dancing all around him told me 
that it was Chimmie. 

He said in an apologetic way : 

“] wouldn't a-troubled you, ma'am, but you told my 
Mag last summer that if she ever wasin trouble to come to 
you, and she’s in it now, and she begs of you to come to her ; 
these is her very words, mise, says she : ‘Chimmie, go and 
hunt up the lady we met last summer ; if any can help 
us she can, and if you find her she won't say no.’” 

You think I did? Do you think because 1 have to 
face the world and force my living from it that [ have 
a stone in the place of a 5 

I thought a moment, insisted on Chimmie having 
the tea and cake, ordered the cab, and was in my 
cloak in euch a little time that now I can hardly 
believe it was possible. : 

As Chimmie and I started out 1 felt something 
pulling at my cloak. I stopped. It was the dog. 

Chimmie picked him up in his arms; then he looked 
at me and added, as if to my thought: “ Refore (tod, 
miss, this yere dog knows when there is grief, and he 
wants to go along and eay a3 how’s he ss GO 

And he went. Went down to a miserable street, 80 
narrow that the sunshine never gets into the middle of 
it, and with great tall tenement houses on each side. 
Went into the dirtiest of these, stumbled over men 
sleeping in the hall-way ; met a drunken woman, who, 
as Chimmie pushed her to one side with a little gentle- 
ness, yelled out after a series of complimentary oaths : 
‘''You'se the one that knows how to treat a lady wh 
has been overcome with liquor.” Went up and up 
rickety stairs until it seemed as if we would all walk 
into a etar next. 

On the top floor Chimmie knocked at a dvor. It 
was opened by Maggie, and the little dog and I went 
in, while Chimmie stood outside ready to serve when 
he was called for. : 

I hardly knew Maggie. She had cried until her 
face was swollen and she seemed so nervous she could 
hardly epeak. 

She pointed without a word toa little bed—a poor 
little bed, but a clean and on it there lay the 
prettiest girl [ ever saw in alhmy life. 

Up on Fifth Avenue such t 
up as the greatest beauty of the day ; on the other side =. 
she was just one of the girl I sat down and 
waited to hear the story, 

I saw that the girl 


ill—ill unto death. 
mever ceased picking at the 
; the lips never ceased 
Pee,» bel could scarcely tell 
what ; and the eyes looked all around the room, 
never seeing what was in it. ‘‘The poor little 
room !” was my first thought, and my second 
was “The blessed little room!” for it was big 
enough to take in somebody who was suffering. 

Beside the bed was a table, on which was 
Maggie's Prayer-book, a tin type of Chimmie and 
her taken together at Coney Island, a lam 
which gave us the light in the room, two ble 
candles in coloured-glass candlesticke, and a china font 
filled with holy water, which Chimmie had given to 
Maggie her last birthday. 

There were two chairs, one with no back, and a little 
stand off in one corner that had upon it a wash basin, o 
pitcher filled with water, and—a great luxury in these 
parte—a clean towel. 

A clock ticked away the minutes. Maggie moistened 
the lips of the sick girl, cried eomewhat, and, smoothing 
my little dog, told me the story. 

“If you remember, ma'am, after that time I came up to 
eee you, and you said if I was ever in trouble to let you 
snow, and now, mises, I am. 

“Iva not only trouble, but it’s shame ; not my own, 
" thank God, but somebody else’s. And as I said to Chim. 
} mie, we've got to help because it might have been us, if 

> you hadn’t seen how bad the gang was for you, and if I 

i always gone wid you every place I might be where 
she is. 

e “Chimmie said ‘ No,’ but I think ‘ Yes.’ 

3 “She used to live on the next floor to us, and she was 
that pretty that once s man who paints pictures for 
churches paid her £2 to sit for him, so that he might use 
her face for that of the blessed mother. 

aa ‘¢She used to work beside me, too, and she had her 

’ steady company just like any nice girl—his name was 
Billy Flaherty. A kind-hearted good enough boy, but 
Wartie she didn’t seem to know what was good for him. 
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“So when they started a sort of club Katie was very 
ud because Billy was made one of the officers. If you 
ived down here, you'd see what the clubs mean, and 
you would do just as I do—you'd say to your gentleman 
friend : ‘If you go with that “gang” you drop me. Stay 
away from and have an opinion of your own and not 
be run by the ward heeler.’ 

“ Well, Billy went with the ‘gang,’ and they took to 
calling Katie the ‘ Pride of Pell Street.’ : 

« She was very proud of it, and she stopped a-working, 
and had a lot of fine new clothes, and was going to excur- 
sions and dances given by the ‘gang,’ and she thought 
that was all there was in life. 

“ One night about two ie ago there was a row, and a 
German bartender was killed, and the blame of it was put 
on the ‘gang.’ 

‘ Billy could prove he wasn’t with them, but somehow, 
because he had no pull, I suppose, he got sent up for two 

ears. 

* He wrote me a letter, and asked me to bring Katie up 
to see him, and Chimmie took us; and when we got up there 
I took out of my pocket this little crucifix, and I says: 
‘Billy Flaherty, your mother and mine come ther 


from County Roscommon, and when I was a little girl 
your mother gave me this: now, it don’t make any 
difference to me, whether you are right or wrong, I'll do 
what I can to help you, but I want you to swear the truth 


ma’am,” 


on thie, and remember that (od and your dead mother 
are hearing you.’ 

‘Then, miss, he took a solemn oath that he wasn’t even 
near the place, and I said to him, ‘ Dun’t let them make a 
thief and a liar of you up here, and you'll have friends to 
stand by yon when you come out.’ 

“Then Katie she took an oath that she'd be true to him. 

“Well, miss, for a year she used to work beside me, and 
she used to go up and eee Billy whenever she could ; and 
then she stopped working for three or four days, then she 
topped altogether. 

“T hunted for her, but I couldn’t find her ; but one day 
Chimmie saw her legen along the Bowery at night, all 
dressed ina silk frock and gold chain. 

‘‘T don’t know who it was—I don’t know what his 
name was—but Katie hadn’t much sense, and she loved fine 
clothes, and it seemed such a mean thing for a man to take 
advantage of a young thing like her, who hadn’t courage 
to resist temptation. 

“ Then,” continued Maggie, “ I heard of her going from 
bad to worse; I heard of her being in the opium dens, 
and, as the day came for Billy to get out, I wondered how 
it would all end. — . 

“ Last night, when it was blowing so hard, and Chimmie 
and me were sitting here, busy making some paper dolls 
for the Christmas-tree that the little lame boy downstairs 
is going to have, a at the door, Chimmie 


opened it, and in fell Ka’ 
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prettie Katie! Not enough clothes on ber to keep 
her warm. Coughing 00, she hadn’t the strength to stand up. 

“T put her ona , and made him go outside. She 
looked at me kind of vacant-like—people who emoke 
opium look that way—and then she says with a funny 
laugh : Ne. I’ve come to meet Billy. I’m his girl.’ 
Then she fainted right over. ; ; 

“T got him in, and I says: ‘This ain't a time for stand. 
ing on ceremony. 

a Me picked hie up and laid her on the bed, and then 
went for the dispensary doctor. ; 

“*T got one of my nightgowns on her, and, just as you 
eee her now, she has been ever since. The doctor he 
looked at her, and, says he, ‘ How old is she ?’ 

“ Saya I: ‘Seventeen last Easter.’ 

“Saya he: ‘I can’t do anything.’ 

“Sayel: ‘ What's the matter ? 

“Says he: ‘ Whisky and opium.’ — 

“And he went away, aod Chimmie and I have been 
taking care of her all to-day, and I wouldn't have sent for 
you, miss, but here’s something I found in her pocket.” 

She handed me a much crumpled piece of paper, on 
which was written : ; 

“Dear Katie,—I will get out erly Christmas mornin’. 
You be at mags. I've kep’ mi word, and am honest. Iam 

oin’ to marry you; you was allus billy'’s gurl. Your 
friend, B. FLAwERTY.” 

“You eee,” continued Maggie, “he'll be here this 
morning. It’s this morning now. Don't you hear the 
Christmas bells?” 

The door opened, and he came in—this he being 
Chimmie. He leaned over and kissed Maggie, end he 
said to her: “It's a sad Christmas for you, my girl, 
but you're doing God's work. Yee, mise, there’s not a 
girl in the house that would have taken Katie in. 
But my Maggie is one of God’s women, who can be 
with sorrow and sin, and come out of it as pure as the 
Virgin herself.” 

We four sat there together—Chimmie, Maggie, the 
little dog, and I—all watching the sick girl. Every 
few minutes her lips were made cooler, and about two 
o'clock she began to talk eo we could understand her. 

She said ; ‘‘ What was I made pretty for if I was 
not to have pretty clothes? He says there ain't any 
harm—he says that I look lovely. Yes, I wish he 
would give me some more whisky. I don’t want to 
think about Billy-—poor Billy ; but Billy, he couldn’e 
get me a silk dress, I won’t go to eee Mag. Mag, 
she'd say to me, ‘Stick to your work, and be un honest 
girl for Billy’s sake. Honest girls don’t get watches 
and diamond rings.” Why don’t that Chinaman cook 
that opium fur me. I'd say my prayers—I ain't 
forgotten, but God ain’t looking after me. Ile’s too 
busy. He’s forgot me. He’s thinking about people 
who've got homes, and people to take care of thei. 
I'll go to Maggie—Maggie’s always my frien’. I’m ao 
cold ; I wonder if she'd lay me down on her bed ?” 
After this the eyes opened wide, and ehe called out, at 
the top of her voice: ‘He eays he'll forgive me—I'm 
Billy’s girl.” 

And then she was still. 
told the truth. 

The clock rang out its alarm at seven o'clock, and 
at eight Billy would be there. 

Katie was stretched out on the bed looking as 
innocent as she did the day that Billy left her. In 
one hand was a piece of blessed palm, and at her head 
burned the two candles; on her breast was the 
crucifix. 

And eo we waited for Billy. 

Chimmie heard him 
Christmas” to somebody on the street, and went 
down to meet him. How he told him of the 
corrow that awaited him I do not know, but 
when he came in, this rough boy of the people, 
he knelt down by the dead girl's side pol ig cried 
as if bie heart would breax. 

Then Maggie epoke to him. 

“ Billy, you once took one oath for me, and I 
kaow by your looks you’ve kept it; now you've 
got to take another for Katie’s sake. You have got to 
promise me on the crucifix that you'll never let anybody 
speak to you about her; you've got to keep her name so 
sacred that if a man ora woman etarts to tell you any- 
thing about her, you'll walk away, and you've got to 
promise to stay with Chimmie until after she is buried, 
and then this lady, Katie’s friend and mine, is going to 
see that you get good, honest work way down south, 
where nobody will know anything about you.” 

IIe looked startled, and asked ; “She didn’t never do 
anything wrong ?” 

Maggie answered : “ Look at her. Her last words were : 
‘Vin Billy's girl.” 

That satisfied him, and he swore to do what was asked of 
him on the crucifix that lay above the heart of his dead love. 

Leaving the men to watch her, ie came home with 
me. She looked me in the face and said: “Did I do 
right? I didn’t lie—” 

I kissed her, and from my heart I said : ‘‘ If there were 
more women like you, the world would be much better.” 

That's the story of a Christmas Eve; it’s the story of 
what, bat for the grace of God, might come to your girl or 
to mine. It’s the story of the weakness of one woman and 
the bravery of another ; it’s the story—the true story—ol 
a little, ignorant, beautiful girl, made pure and good by 


And the little dog's moan 


screaming ‘‘ Merry 


God, and depraved and vital My man. 
Ee as Maggie says, ‘It is who will judge her, and 
not man. 
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Winter Warmth and Comfort for All. 


LANKETS 


THE YORKSHIRE BLANKET COMPANY are now offering a 
SPEHCIAL LOT 
Of good White Fleecy Blankets fully equal in warmth and comfort to goods 


usually sold at double the price. These goods are supplied Direct from 
the Looms at the LOWEST PRICES IN THE KINGDOM. 


Blankets measuring 81 inches by 64, at pair. 


A larger size and heavier cloth, 96 inches by 76, at L2/G per pair. A reduction of 6d. per pair if 6 pairs are ordered in one parcel. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED OF. 
The Manufacturers have had numerous Prize Medals awarded for their productions. GOMPETITION CHALLENGED. 


SEND CROSSED POSTAL ORDER TO THE LONDON OFFICE— 


THE YORKSHIRE BLANKET COMPANY, 27, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.€. 
{LATEST THING IN CURTAIN HOOKS. DR. ROBERTS’ OINTMENT, 80-CALLED 


THE “DIRECTUS.” 
E PATENT 
1 The Most SIMPLE & BASILY Attached Hook ever Introduced. Poor vi an’s 


AND 


WILL NOT BREAK OR BEND JW USE. ALTERATIVE PILLS, ' L c ri e n id 


per 


To be obtained of ‘Tronmongers, Drapers, ‘and Furnishers, or post free for 
E B/e per Box of 12 Dozen from Will cure WOUNDS of every description, Burns, Bad Eyes, Scorbutic Eruptions, Glandular Swellings, 


J. NICKLIN & CO., Manufacturers, Bae Diemtees of the Biaod anit Snir: 
GREAT CHARLES STREET. BIRMINGHAM. Of all Chemists, or of BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport. Price 1s. 11d. & 2s. 9d. each. 


MORRIS GOLDSTEIN'S MORRIS GOLDSTEIN'S 


ELECTRIC GOLD. ELECTRIC GOLD. w, 
ou? pt A ft EE Onz, 
3sn0F CHEMICAL DIAMONDS. Sia ‘9 “ice with CHEMICAL DIAMONDS. “= Owe 


et Barak rit Na Na a rer Aer thee ead 
GOLD MEDALS, GOLD MEDALS, 


__MAY and SEPTEMBER, 1893. "gas [Paws C\ ft MAY and SEPTEMBER, 1893. 
MY comers, eens, weston des Bi | Engee® ‘ow fe ) “al Ss 


ot Bee MY CELEBRATED 
pyr | Barns to «| GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES 
menas ctthetie water | gar Obtained GOLD MEDALS, LONDON, 


1884; ANTWERP, 1885; PARIS, 1889. 


Acknowledged to be most Reliable Time- 
=e ers. The movements are guarantced well made 


Jewellery of every description will be se: 
GRATIS AND POST FREE TO ANY PART “OF THE 
WORLD. 


WORLD-RENOWNED CHEMICAL DIAMOND AND ELECTRIC GOLD 
JEWELLERY (RECISTERED) 


IS MATCHLESS. The Diamonds are Crystals of Marvellous 
Lustreand Hardness, and cannot be detect ted from the genuine 

Bag hy is the same Rich Colour through- 
out the entire metal, and is guaranteed equal to Real Gold. 


“AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Write for Terms. 


THE OXFORD HALF-HUNTER, post paid, 21/6. 


re 
Every Watch warranted, and if not approved 
THE MONEY WiLL BE RET 


:||_ PRIZE MEDAL WATCHES. _] 


4 
1 
Guinea oat snare ge Peuttaly Gute 
ny au 
vellous ater’ ew ever made. | and eqialto 
Pou Free. ls. é4, Post Bree 


SERVICEABLE. 

Mr. A. Hampshire, Hazlewood 
Works, Cranleigh, says on July 16, 1893 : 
“T had an 8/6 Watch two years ago, 
and it has kept good time, and it has 
been a good serviccable timekeeper to 
me ever sinve I had it.” 


“ Dear Sir,—Some 
adies Watch of you and Aes c | 


your ey ee price bese a similar Watch, 

h for Ladies and ee? also Albert 
Chains. (Bi eS ARNARD. 
“ Spring Hill, Sista » 


- THE MAY. THE DOT. l THE ROYAL. | 
*.| | Post Paid, 28! Post Paid, 21/6 | Post Paid, 206 | 
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SAME COLOUR. 


= —_ To Wind with Key, stil Keyless Gent's Watch, post 
___THE OXFORD HUNTER, post paid, 21/6. sree reid ae ee 


Bead Depot— EZFORD STREET, W Grand New Store for Jewellery and General Fancy Goods: 
Giect goof Frenaitenenanrent) 10 to 12, BLECTRIC AVENUE, BRIETON. 


MORRIS GOLDSTEIN, WaTcHMAKSR & JHWEBLLER, LONDON. . 
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I wer an American in a Strand restaurant the other 
day. Like many of his countrymen, he was himeelf a mine 
of stories. He told me several, and of them I think 
this was the beet. Said he: 

“In 1883 I was interested in what promised to bea very 
big thing on the Pacific Corst. It invelved the purchase 
of fast steamers, and it looked to the carrying of certain 

to be bought in China. 

“Voyage home—latitude, 42 dege. 50 mins. ; longitude, 
147 degs. 

“Now, sir, if you will tell me what 

island group is located there in the 
lonely North Pacific in the track of a 
man who might be steering quietly 7 
for Vancouver I'll name you as one of 
the trustees of my will or one of the 
lawyers to defend it, whichever you 
choose. Why, you might have bought 
my sailing master, Roger Appleby, and 
he wasa gritty man, for three ha’pence. 
He thought he was out of his reckon- 
ing, and that we had etruck the 
Farallones. 
. “There was no choice for us but to 
land and find out if every instrument 
‘um the ship was cross-warped. Says Appleby, ‘ Blow me 
‘$€ I know the place from a blooming whale’s back ;’ an 
Englishman was Appleby. . 

“Never a village could be seen, nor a signal station of 
any kind ; tropical vegetation, too, and balmy air and a 
eort of soft luxuriance to the colours of the trees and 
flowers that made you hanker to get on shore and stretch 
in a hammock. ‘For Heaven's sake,’ said I to Appleby, 
‘is it ible we've headed eouth and fetched at Samoa ?’ 

“We put out a boat and made a landing in a cove where 

- the water was eo clean and 
still that the place looked 
like a natural ice cooler. 

“Did you ever know 
what it was to feel like 
Alexander Selkirk or 
Robinson Crusoe? I tell 
you, sir, that when a man 
who lives in this nine- 
teenth century and in 
civilised latitudes, finds 
himeelf met on a beach 
by a troop of all kinds of 
wild birds anil beaste of 
plumage and ekin as gor- 
mao as the rising sun at 
aybreak, bustling over 
each other to make his ac- 
quaintance, he goes right 
@ back into the centuries of 
romance, and wouldn't swear to anything. 

“Why, there was a sort of parrakeet perched on my 
shoulder and sang to me, snuggling down his beak into 
my face like a three-year-old baby. 

“We struck inland through groves and meadows of a 
beauty simply supernatural. I can give you no idea of 
them. But not a living soul did we meet, nor did we see 
a human habitation in all this wilderness of superb, 
magnificent, idyllic vegetation, until we struck a little hill 
from whose rise we began to see the great tranquil ocean, 
all milky blue in the sun, and there, all of a 
sudden, we came face to face with az old monk 
in a long brown robe, and with a beard that 
awept the grouul, wh» smiled at us, and lifted 
his hand t» yive us his blessing. 

“*Applehy,’ said I, with a grap, ‘it's Pad 
Janipero, and they've put him here to 
live a thousand years. This will make ja 
the biggest etory that San Francisco has ~ 
ever heard.’ 

“*Do you know what this place is ?’ 
said Acplcey, kind of choking. ‘It’s St. 
Brandan's Isle.’ 
oh Le have heard of ne Brandan’s 

eu 5 never did, and onl 
kaw ne Che of ite history Apolby 
could tell me in his way ; but I’ve seen 
it, and I know it exists, and I never 
argue with a sailor now when he tells 
one of the strange ae that the ocean 
keeps a secret from men. 

“¢We must get away,’ says Appleby : 

the man was moved to his core, I tell you, 


“6 And why ?’ I asked him. 

“*For one thing,’ said he. ‘We 
are not good enough to set foot on 
euch an island; and for another 


” 


thing, the men.’ — : 
“And what will they dot 
“¢If they find out what place this 


is, eaid Appleby, ‘do you suppose 
they will ever leave it?’ 

“© Pooh,’ said I, ‘I'll tell them 
myself, and you ehall see whether 
they listen to what ! bave to say. 
Why, man alive, is it possible that 
you don’t understand what this 
means to us? Didn't you say thie |) 4 
was a floating island ?’ a) 

“¢] did, said he, ‘and up hereit Q—7 
has floated out of our knowledge, for 
it was suppoeed to lie off the Canaries 
and it’s been looked for in the South 
Atlantic all these years.’ . 

“*Here we find it then,’ eaid I, 
‘and we'll tow it to the California 
coast, and anchor it off the Golden 
Gate. A fortune? Why,good heavens, 
thie is a hundred fortunes for you 
and me, and all of us!’ 

“Tt was an idea that I don’t take special credit for, 
for it would have occurred to any man of common- | 
sense at once. Merciful powers! Think ° 
of it. A clear title by discovery to St. 
Brandan's Isle! The whole island, 
just of a size to tow to land, moored 
off the coast of the greatest nation in 
the worl), and all this miracle ex- 
hibited for the benefit of ite sixty millions 
of people. Why, the imagination je 
utterly powerlees to conceive of a better 
way to benefit humanity ! 

“T saw that place, sir, made in the turn 
of a hand into the most wondertul resort 
that the world would ever know—-parks 
laid out by the simple process of running 
fences, the necessary roads and paths 
judiciously cut, electric lights introduced, 
a portion, not tvo large, of the sea reserved 
for building lute, a cathedral built for St. 
Brandan and his mouks; and, as for a 
natural eanitatinm, @ panacea for all dis- 
easer, an atm« sphere aud a soil that would 
prolong life beyond the Pealm- 
ist’s span, here were actually, 
veritably, incontestibly all 
these things. I grow dizzy now 
when I think of what might 
have been. 

“I supprse I need hardl 
eay that when I explained all 
this to Appleby he rounded on 
me. Besides being a sailor, . 
and superstitious, he was an Englishman, and per- 
verse ; and at first he vowed that nothing under heaven 
would persuade him to lend a hand to such a echeme. 
Even when I pointed out to him that by his own showing 
the trees grew food fit for Utopia, and that there were 
mines of precious metals and stores of precious stones 
sufficient to enrich all mankind in the island, he could not 
see it. 

“But I was owner, and he was under my orders ; but I 
can tell you I waen't likely to allow my sentimental ob- 
jections to stand in my way. ‘Sacred?’ I said to him, 
‘sacred? Of course the island is sacred. All the more 
reason that we should give the American people a chance 
to develop their better natures in a apot 
that is toa camp meeting what Moses was 
to an army chaplain !’ 

“As for his practical objections, they 
had to be met, of course, but I met them. 
I showed him that fuel need be no con- 
sideration, as even if the island did not 
supply cual we could burn wood ; that i. 
our steam power was insufficient we could 
rig sails on the island itself, and build out 
a rudder on the western cape ; and I told 
him that if we made no more than a quarter 
of a mile a day that would not annoy John 
Grundiflor. 

“T was willing to spend five years on the tow, 
and it was worth fifty if it was worthaday. Asa 
last argument Appleby represented that we were 
tuo deep laden to take a tow of any kind, 
and I coppered him by ordering all the 
., cargo to be carried ashore in the and 

;, piled on the beach. And that we did, sir. 

t came eaay out of the hold, it was all in 
srrall boxes, and we started in to tow that 
islend with haweere, and she moved. 

4 “On the waters she moved, and I'll take 

* my oath to it. For one week we had St, 
. Brandan’s Isle in tow, and in that time 
made eighty-four knote towards San Fran- 
cisco. And I rai-ed the American flag on 
the island with appropriate ceremonies, and 
4, 1 had an interview with the old monk and 
tried to ease bim down, as a matter of pre- 
caution; but, as he could understand 
nothing but Latin, and as nobody on board 
thip spoke a word of that language, 
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we did not come to what you might call an errange- 
ment. 

* As Appleby foretold, the men did give trouble. They 
were for settling on the island ane peceeing Ws vere 
world go hang iteelf. But I talked to them of their wives 
and mothere, and, indeed it was plain that somebody elee 
gh ey, end oF the vets ee ae ee 
gave in. They epent most of their time on shore, how- 


ever, eating bread-fruit and fishing. 
« Well, sir, everything eee stretching on a dead 
taut line, when, one morning about six bells, down came 


the old monk to the 
pared fe ; er ar 
or 
ve the eignal to 
low up at once, and 
the haweer dropped 
under water. The 
old man must have 
suspected something, 
however, for he stood 
and looked at us 
awhile, and then 
turned and walked 
away. Appleby gave 
me a heavy glance. 
I could see the thing 
preyed on his mind. 
“And that night, 
whether it was 
monk, miracle, or the 
ordinary course of 
Nature, the wind 
N be to blow the 
the east. And that I hadn't reckoned 
Brandan’s Isle have favouring breezes 


hangman’s jig from 
on ; for should St. 
or should it not ? ep eae 

“ We stood it as long as we could. By midnight it wae 
slip cable or be driven achure. 


“And will 
between his tee 

“*What!’ says J, ‘epend the rest of my life there re- 
viling my luck because [ could not bring such a eg to 
the United States? Never! But no need of that, for 
we'll steam round to the west, and lie-to under the shore 
till the wind shifts,’ ’ 

‘6¢You'll never set foot on St. Brandan’'s Iele again, 
then,’ said Appleby. 

“And eo it turned out; for just as we steamed weet, 
after we had rounded the cove, the Isle fled faster and 


i go ashore with me?’ eays Appleby 
th. 


faster into the dask- 
ness, and when morn- 
ing broke we were 


the grip of an easterly 
storm, and barely a 
ton of coal left in our 
* bunkers, What was 
more, the opium was 
lost—stacked on the 
beach of St. Brandau’s 
Isle, where opiates 
were about as ueeful 
as Blue- books.” 
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“ AND what did you get in your stocking Christmas 
morning, Johnny ?” asked the district visitor. 
“ Me fut,” replied Johnny, tersely and gloomily. 


—— 

Some women take a fiendish delight in placing a 
piece of oileloth 
where their hua- 


bands are sure to 
step on it in the 
morning when they 
spring out of bed 
when the thermome- 
# ter is hovering about 
y zero; and for a mo- 
i ment the marrow- 
chilled man thinks 
he has discovered the 
North Pole. 
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Toon Ye pot tr a tian} restaurant the other 
dav. lose quany thes antrvtnien, he was himself amine 
Of pout stores Phe t Lane vert anboef them DP think 
this wee thee deer sand ties 

Stn best bvasonterestedd in what promised te bea very 
big thing athe Pasithe (oot Thoanvedwed) the purchase 
of fast stcmers, andoat le Red te: the earnvinge of certain 
ste ote We 
eth are Wohi, & 


odors, So anins. 5 lenvitivde, 


island eroun ts deeated there an the 
lonely Nol Pacific in the track ofa 
man who dicht be steering quietly 
for Vane aver Pliamuae vetas one of 
the trustees af inv will or one of the 
Jawvers te defend at, whichever yeu 
chonse. Why, von micht have bought 
my suing master, Bower \pploby, and 
he wasaurittv man, forthree hapence. 
He thought le was ontet lis reekon- 
ing and that we hat struck the 
Farallones. 

“There was no chee for na lut to 
Jand and find out if every instrument 
un the ship wag cross.warpel. Saya Appleby, ‘Blow me 
if T know the place from a blooming whale’s back 57 an 
Englishman was Appleby. 

“Never a village could) be seen. nora signal etation of 
any kind ; tropi al vegetation, too, and balmy air and a 
ort of soft luxuriance to the colours of the trees and 
flowers that made vou hanker to get on shore and stretch 
inahammock * For [feaven’s sake.’ eaid [oto Appleby, 
Sig it possible we've headed south and fetched at Samoa’? 

“We put out ¢ boat and made a landing in a cove where 

the waiter was so clean and 
. “a as still that the place looked 
\ pDrzy! wit 2 like a natural ice cooler, 
Y pe “Dil vou ever know 
what it was to feel like 
Alexander  Selkitk or 
Robinson Crusoe’ | tell 
you, sir, that when a man 
Whe dives in) this nine- 
teenth century and ain 
civilised latitudes, tints 
hhimeel met oon oa beach 
Iwoa troop of all hamds of 
wild Virds and beasts of 
plumace aud skin as jor. 
seats asthe rising sun at 
daybreak, husthoy over 
each other to make his ac- 
quaintance, he goes right 
back inte the centuries of 
romance, ariel weuldit swear to anything. 

“Why, there was a sort of parrakeet: perched on my 
shoulder atl sang to me, snuzeling down bis beak into 
my face like a three-vear-old haby. 

“We strick indawl through vroves and meadows of a 
beanty simply stpernatural Tocan give veu no idea of 
them.  Patnota divine send did we meet, nor did we see 
a human habeaien aa all thia wilderness of superb, 
Mmayuili ont, piste wep tation, until we struck a dittle hill 
from Wiese tee we bec te see the great tranguil ocean, 
all miuky blaein tie sum, and thee, all of a 
eudden, we eis fa oe to face with at oll monk 
io a dens heaven rte. and with a beard that 


roto ver will tell me what 
1, 


awept thee outed, ery tiled at us, and litte l 
his hand te sive ue his tess mnt 
te Saletan, Salt Powe a geen cava Padre 


Juniper, and they ve pot him here te 
live a thoasand vears Par will make 2+ 
the bipuest srry that son Praneiseo has 7 
ever heat! 

“Do vou know what this place is 7? 
said Appl by, kind ot choking. fast 
Brandan - |-ie. 

“You have heard of st. Brandan’s 
Isle, T suppose. fo never did, and only 
know now what of its history Appleby 
could tell me in his way ; but Ive scen 
it, and I know it exits, amt 7 never 
argue with a sailor now when he tells 
one of the stranve things that the ocean 
kzeps a secret from Jandstm-n. 

“¢We must get away,’ save Appleby : 
the man was moved to his cure, I tell you, 


him thar af we made no more than a juarter 


“And why ( [asked bim. 
“¢PFor one thing,’ said he. ‘We 


3 
a / are not pood enough to set foot on 
Pag : \\ & Vy A) such co island; and for another 
NY , y UF thing, the men. 


“* And what will they de 2’ : 
“Tf thes tind ont what place this 
sail Appleby, ‘do yon) suppose 


pS 


~y 
they will ever leave it 

“Pooh, sand ToS tdl tell) them 
luveelt, atl you shall see whether 
they disten te what PE have t) say. 
Why, man ative, iat possible that 
vou don’t understand) what this 


waa theatunge island ¢ : 
ee poadid, said he, Sand up dereit yoy oe ON, 
has floated out of our knowlede, for 


owas aupposedte die off the Car ues ng er ge ac! ue ee 
and its been looked furan the oath eis el 


Atlantic all these vears,’ Ae Stine 
“etfere we find it then,’ cad t, ss 


ChEAVEST VoD 


means to us’ Deln't you aay this Ag "ye tits Ce 


we did not come to what you might call an arrange- 
ment. 

“As Appleby foretold, the men did give trouble. They 
were for settling on the island and permitting the civilised 
world go hang itself. But ! talked to them of their wives 
and mothers, and, indeed it was plain that somebody else 
might sight us, and at the very least claim salvage—so they 
gave in, They spent most of their time on shore, how- 
ever, eating bread-fruit and fishinz. 

“Well, sir, everything seemed stretching on a dead 
taut line, when, one morning about six bells, down came 
the old mouk to the 
beach, I was pre- 
pared for thie, and 
yave the eignal to 
blow up at once, and 
the hawser nes 
under water. The 
old man must have 
suspected something, 
however, for he stood 
and looked at us 


: 5 : : : Neer haat . 1) then 
and well tew atte the Calitornia ew Wad NEU) awhile, an 

const, aud anchor itetl the Go ‘dem 79 mip PORR turned and walked 
Gate. Adertune 2 Why, good beasens, “away. Appleby pave 
this as a hundred fortunes for vot Sosa = me a heavy glance. 


and me, and all of us! ; 
“Tt wasan idea that [don't teke special credit for, 
for it woald have ocenrred te inv man of common- 


sense atonce. Morettul powers! Think 3 


fit, Acclear tile by discovery to St 
Brandan's Isle’ The whole island, 
justot aosize tf tew to Jand, moored 
aff the ecouwtot the vreatest nation in 
the world, and all this miracle es- 
‘abited for the Lenetit of its sixty millions 
of people. Wiav, the imagination — is 
utterly powerless to conceive uf a better 
J} way to Denefit }camanity | 

“TL saw that piace, sir, made in the turn 
of a hand into the most wondertul resort 
that the world would ever know— parks 
and out by the ciple process of running 
fences, the necessary roads and paths 
judicioushy cut, cbethie Lights introduced, 
portion, not teu late, of the sea reserved 
for building lets. a cathedral built for Sr. 
Brandan and bis moeuks; and, as for a 
natural sanitatim, a panacea for all dis- 

fs eases, an atimesr late and a soil that would 
protong life beyond the Psalim- 
Ist’s span, here were actually, 
veritably, — ineontestibly all 
these thinga. TP grow dizzy now 
when IT think of what might 
have heen, 

“T suppose T need hardly a 
say that when [explained all “Ae 
this te Appleby he reunded on 
tae, Pestdes hein a) sailor, 
and superstitions, he was oan) Unglichman, and per- 
verses andat first be vowed that nothing under heaven 
would persuade him to lend a hand ty such a echeme, 
Even when E pointed out to him that by his own showing 
the trees grew food tit for Utopia and that there were 
mines ot precions metals and stores of precious stones 
sufficient to enrich all mankind in the island, be could not 
see if, 

“Bat Po was owner, amd he was under my orders; but I 
can tell vou EP wasn't likely to alow my sentimental ob- 
jections te stand im my way. oSucred /* DT said to him, 
Severed 2 Of course the island i= sacred, AM the more 
Teacon that we should yive the American people a chance 
to develop their Detter natures i a spot 
that is toa camp meeting what Moses was 
toan army chaplain [' 

“As for his practical object ne, they 
hel to be met, of course, but Let them. 
Po shewed him that fuel need be no con- 
sideration, as even if the island did) not 
sapply cou) we could barn wood: that is 
our steam power waa insufficient we could 
rig sailson the island itself, and Vrld out 
a rudder on the western cape ; and [told 


of ao mile a day that w 
Crunditior. 

“To owas willing to spend five years on the tow, 
and it was worth fiftvafi was worth a day, Asa 
Jact argmment Appleby rm yresented that we were 
ton deep laden te take a tow of any kind, 
aml | coppercd fia hy ordering all the 
cargo ta be carried ashore in the boats and 
fy piled on the beach. And that we did, sir. 
It came casy out t the hold, it was all in 
snall boxes, and we started in to tow that 
islend with haweere, and she moved. 

“On the waters she moved, and [ll take 
my oath to it. For one week we had Sz, 

Yj Brandan’a Isle in tuw, and in that time 
> made eighty-four knots towards San Fran- 
an! : cisco. And FE raiced the American flag on 
4); the island with appropriate ceremonies, and 
a ee I had an interview with the old monk and 
6  tried to case him down, as a matter of pre- 
oa cantion; but, as he could understand 

eeatt uething but Latin, and as nobody on board 


vsbl not annoy John 


| 


‘Lin speke a Werd of that language, 


ee 


I could see the thing 

preyed on his mind. 

‘: “And that night, 

\ whether it) was 

MG monk, miracle, or the 

ordinary course — of 

Nature, the wind 

. N hepan to blow) the 

hangman's jiz from the east. And that I hadn’t reckoned 

on; for should St. Brandan’s Isle have favouring breezes 
or should it not ?/ 

“We stood it as long as we coul:l, 
slip cable or be driven a-hore, 

“¢And will you go ashore with me!’ says Appleby 
between his teeth. 

“What !? saya J, spend the rest of my life there re- 
viling wy luck because Leould net bring such a prize to 
the United Stites’ Never! Bat no need of that, for 
we'll steam round to the west, and Jie-to under the shore 
till the wind shifts.’ 

“¢You'll never set fcot on St. Brandau’s Isle again, 
then,’ said Appleby. 

“And so at turned out; for just as we ste amed west, 
after we hal rounded the cove, the Isle tled faster and 
faster into the dark 
ness, and when morn- 
ing broke we were 
alone on the sea, in 
the grip of an easterly 
storm, and barely a 
ten of coal left in out 
‘Dunkers, What was 
more, the opium was 
lest—stacked on the 
beach of St. Brandau’s 
Isle, where opiates 
were about aa useful 
ae as Blue- books,” 


By midnight it was 
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“Axp what did vou get in vour stocking Christmas 
morning. Johnny ! asked the distriet: visitor. 
“Me tat,’ replied Johuny, tersely and gloomily. 


——— 


SoMeE women take a tiendish delight in placing a 
plece af oileloth 
where their hus- 
bands are sure ta 
step on it) in the 
Inorning when they 
sprirg out of bed 
when the thermome- 
ter is hovering about 
zeros and for amo. 
nent the marrow - 
chilled indi thinks 
he has discovered the 


North Pole. 
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AND'S 


IS UNPARALLELED IN THE 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


We boast of Wealth, our Power, our Be T Oe kare caa Rina d our Commercial 
e boast of our our Power, our Resources, our Naval Stren, and our Comm 
compara All these may depart from us in a few years, and we may remain, ike ' Holland, a rich and a 
tivel Sowerleen pe peopl e. pane nation Sopents upon the individuals who compose it ; and no nation can be. 
distinguish tor morality, duty, adhesion to rules of honour and justice whose citizens individually and 
sollectivals do not possess the same traits.—SMILES. 


o The late LORD DERBY in one of his recent Breeches: 

“ An accomplished nobleman said to me the other da: rg thought land had steadily declined in those qualities that make up the 
‘force and strength of national character since the days of of Waterloo and thong he tid ac mayne in wares et from his manner aud tone I 
inferred that he thought it was too late to hope for recovery, that the was coming, and that happy are who had almost lived their 
lives and would not survive to see the catastrophe. Of course ti pals that such a catastrophe may come; and, given certain conditions, 


lve we those conditions at hand? No, not until we bave lost our great mineral wealth—COALS; and Horny Hand & Busy Brain have lost, or neglected to cultivate Honour, Truth, & Jastice 


What higher aim can man attain Than conamest over human pain ? 
To ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.—Don’t go without a bottle of EN0'S *‘ FRUIT SALT. revents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every 
bedroom in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid any acidulated salines, and use ENO'S “FRUIT SALT" to prevent the bile becoming too thick and impure, producing & 
, gammy, viscous, yd ecraserape or erp . ness, in Prac pipe non ae of the nage canal, pi ae the Pith of ale driven disene ne aoe piu i cn presents - 
removes diarrhoea ly stages. out such a simple precaution the jen y of life is immensely increased. ere iv no doubt that where n en in the earher stages of a 
disease | it has in mavy instances prevented what would otherwise have been a Penge ; 


BATGEOR, or rag elgg fier shel ALL TRAVELLERS.—“ We have for the last four years used ENO'S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ during several important surve: — in the 
mbodia, and have undoubtedly derived great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during t 
+ ENDS FU) er ont wap uot EN ENOS 8‘ FRUIT $ SALT’ had ran out. When making long march:-s, under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy fesscag we have used 
! ‘FR two and three times a day. ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ acte as a gent! aperient, keeps the blood cool and hea'thy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily 
tifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others. 
“ Youra truly, Commander A. J. Lortus, his Siamese Majesty's Hydrographer ; E. C. D ss Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 1883. 


“To J.C. Exo, Esq., London. 
ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN B= OF REAL PROFIT. 


‘THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. Without it, Life is a Sham. 
GAUTION.—Examine each Bottie, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT." Without It, you have been imposed on by a worthless Imitation. 
Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


O BLESSED HEALTH! HE WHO HAS THEE HAS LITTLE MoRE TO WISH FOR! THuU ART ABOVE GOLD ANO TREASURE 


eee IMO Ss «7 Ee Breanne mMmorToOe 
= o's. “VWVTEGE TT 4a. B I, FE) nO TO.” 
TORE §TRAIN, we OO” (asi Vegetable Extract lonally 4 desirable adjunct to ENO'S “‘ FRUIT SALT.” They-perform their 
Tefal i inp cores cE FGAGE one, and the rae, ENN 8 VE OITS AGE ffS eben ee completely fled Lies tal eine nod attanal cotineght of the Moto, You ‘cameos overstate = 
ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO” of all Chemists, prica is. 1}4.; post free, is. 34. 


PREPARED -ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


KEATING’S 
— COUGH 
: LOZENGES. 


94, Commercial Road, Peckham, July 12, 1889. 


“Dear Sir,—I om a poor hand at oe Se my feelings, but I should 
lixe to thank you. Your lozenges have done wonders in relieving my terrible 
cough. Since [ had the operation of ‘Tracheotomy’ (the same as the late 
Einperor of Germany, and unlike him, thank God, I am still alive) performed 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, no one could possibly have had a more violent 
cough; it was so bad at times that it quite exhausted me. The mucus, which 
was very copious and hard, has been softened, and I have been able to get rid 
of it without d.fficulty.—I am, sir, yours truly, J. HILL.” 


; n fé an f 1 n Q S |UTFERLY UNRIVALLED. 


The above speaks for itself. From strict inquiry it appears that | the benefit 
from using Keating's Cough Lozenges is understated. The ratiovi was a 
specially severe one, and was performed by the specialist, Dr. H. T. Butlin, of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Since the operation the only means ‘of relief is the. 
use of these Lozenges. So successful are they that one affords immediate benefit, 
although from the nature of the case the throat irritation is intense. 


i} 
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STRENGTHENING 


- Syrup for nem 


te haes | | 
ccaei| WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Under date sort: © 1891, Mr. Hill writes: “I should long since have been 


2; dead, but for your Loz are worth their weight in gold. I will glad) 
SBourorery "buia of sedative be see and fall anyone what, & seal og remedy they are.” "a ; 

2 Yendors at is, fis | bole If you : KEATINE’S LOZENGES are sold ini tine, 1s. 13d. each. The unrivalled remedy eH f, 
ye pst asec ae , CQUGHS, HOARSENESS, and THROAT TROUBLES. k 


; 6,000,000 Bones Yuriy. 


WHICH MEANS, 


| oe ie eae 
Oe ea ir tena 


Half a Century — 
| Beecham’s. “Pills 


' as . Ha  gloheates pe eps ga and. have worked their 
ieee | way into notte ‘ 
sy de bck that vines 0 cap; Well 7 
= fils “Old Dutch ” says, ‘You're out sorta, old chap a “To know a Good Thing when you see it; oie 
me onan L — | a ct's Bette: | cae oo 
“eres Sass LS on tap.” = ” To have a Good Thing when you. can. “| 
Pat ; BEEOCHA PILLS should always pe handy, ‘end 
hand down to posterity as ‘. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX: 


Life is'too short; = = _ 
Ae aS i | 
7 “Bwreep ‘Sone speck” of 


BRE Gn need sank roars renety . | 
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